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Paris, London And Vienna Meetings 


THE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE 
By JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the United States 


Delivered to the Nation over radio and television, Washington, D. C., June 6, 1961 


RETURNED this morning from a week-leng trip to 
Europe and I want to report to you on that trip in full. It 
was in every sense an unforgettable experience. The 

people of Paris, of Vienna, of London were generous in their 
greeting. They were heartwarming in their hospitality. And 
their graciousness to my wife is particularly appreciated. 

We knew, of course, that the crowds, and the shouts, were 
meant in large measure for the country that we represented, 
which is regarded as the chief defender of freedom. 

Equally memorable was the pageantry of European history 
and their culture that is very much a part of any ceremonial 
reception. 

To lay a wreath at the Arc de Triomphe, to dine at Ver- 
sailles and Schoenbrunn Palace and with the Queen of England, 
these are the colorful memories that will remain with us for 
many years to come. 

Each of the three cities that we visited—Paris, Vienna and 
London—have exi- | for many centuries and each serves as a 
reminder that the Western civilization that we seek to preserve 
has flowered over many years and has defended itself over many 
centuries 

But this was not a ceremonial trip. 


FOREIGN POLICY GOALS 


Two aims of American foreign policy above all others were 
the reason for the trip—the unity of the free world, whose 
strength is the security of us all, and the eventual achievement 
of a lasting peace. My trip was devoted to the advancement 
of these two aims. 

To strengthen the unity of the West, our journey opened 
in Paris and closed in London. My talks with General de 
Gaulle were profoundly encouraging to me. Certain differences 
in our attitude on one or another problem became insignificant 
in view of our common commitment to defend freedom. 

Our alliance, I believe, became more secure. The friendship 


of our nation, I hope, with theirs became firmer. And the rela- 
tions between the two of us who bear responsibility became 
closer and I hope were marked by confidence. 

I found General de Gaulle far more interested in our 
frankly stating our position whether or not it was his own 
than in appearing to agree with him when we do not. 

But he knows full well the true meaning of an alliance. He 
is, after all, the only major leader of World War II who still 
occupies a position of great responsibility. His life has been 
one of unusual dedication. He is a man of extraordinary per- 
sonal character, symbolizing the new strength and the historic 
grandeur of France. 


FRENCH MEETING “VALUABLE” 


Throughout our discussions, he took the long view of 
France and the world at large. 

I found him a wise counselor for the future and an informa- 
tive guide to the history that he has helped to make. 

Thus we had a valuable meeting. I believe that certain doubts 
and suspicions that might have come up in our time were 
removed on both sides. Problems which proved to be not of 
substance but of wording or procedure were cleared away. 

No question, however sensitive, was avoided. No area of 
interest was ignored. And the conclusions that we reached will 
be important for the future. 

In our agreement on defending Berlin; on working to im- 
prove the defenses of Europe; on aiding the economic and 
political independence of the underdeveloped world, including 
Latin America; on spurring European economic unity; on con- 
cluding successfully the conference at Laos, and on closer con- 
sultations and solidarity in the Western alliance, General de 
Gaulle could not have been more cordial. And I could not have 
more confidence in any man. 

In addition to his individual strength of character, the French 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY 


people as a whole showed vitality and energy which were both 
impressive and gratifying. 

Their recovery from the post-war period is dramatic. Their 
productivity is increasing, and they are steadily building their 
stature in both Europe and Africa. 

And thus I left Paris for Vienna with increased confidence 
in Western unity and strength. 

The people of Vienna know what it is to live under occupa- 
tion and they know what it is to live in freedom. Their wel- 
come to me as President of this country should be heartwarm- 
ing to us all. 

VIENNA MEETING 

I went to Vienna to meet the leader of the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Khrushchev. For two days we met in sober, intensive con- 
versation. And I believe it is my obligation to the people, to 
the Congress and to our Allies to report on those conversations 
candidly and publicly. : 

Mr. Khrushchev and I had a very full and frank exchange of 
views on the major issues that now divide our two countries. 

I will tell you now that it was a very sober two days. There 
was no discourtesy, no loss of tempers, no threats or ultimatums 
by either side. No advantage or concession was either gained or 
given. No major decision was either planned or taken. No spec- 
tacular progress was either achieved or pretended. 

This kind of informal exchange may not be as exciting as 
a full-fledged summit meeting with a fixed agenda and a large 
corps of advisers where negotiations are attempted and new 
agreements sought. 

But this was not intended to be and was not such a meeting, 
nor did we plan any future summit meetings at Vienna. 

But I found this meeting as somber as it was to be im- 
mensely useful. 

I had read his speeches of his policies. I had been advised 
on his views. I had been told by other leaders of the West— 
General de Gaulle, Chancellor Adenauer, Prime Minister Mac- 
millan—what manner of man he was. 


DECISIONS His OWN 

But I bear the responsibility of the Presidency of the United 
States and it is my duty to make decisions that no adviser and 
no ally can make for me. 

It is my obligation and responsibility to see that these de- 
cisions ate as informed as possible; that they are based upon 
as much direct, first-hand knowledge as possible. 

I therefore thought it was of immense importance that | 
know Mr. Khrushchev, that I gain as much insight and under- 
standing as I could on his present and future policies. 

At the same time, I wanted to make certain Mr. Khrushchev 
knew this country and its policies; that he understood our 
strength and our determination, and that he knew that we 
desired peace with all nations of every kind. 

I wanted to present our views to him directly, precisely, real- 
istically, and with an opportunity for discussion and clarifica- 
t10Nn. 

This was done. 

No new aims were stated in private that have not been 
stated in public on either side. The gap between us was not, in 
such a short period, materially reduced, but at least the chan- 
nels of communication were opened more fully. 


PERIL LESSENED 
At least the chances of a dangerous misjudgment on either 
side should now be less, and at least the men on whose decisions 
the peace, in part, depends have agreed to remain in contact. 
This is important, for neither of us tried to merely please the 
other, to agree merely to be agreeable, to say what the other 
wanted to hear. 
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And just as our judicial system relies on witnesses appearing 
in court and on cross-examination instead of hearsay testimony 
or affidavits on paper, so, too, was this direct give-and-take of 
immeasurable value to making clear and precise what we con- 
sidered to be vital. 

For the facts of the matter are that the Soviets and ourselves 
give wholly different meanings to the same words: war, peace, 
democracy and popular will. We have wholly different views of 
right and wrong, of what is an internal affair and what is ag- 
gression. And above all, we have wholly different concepts of 
where the world is and where it is going. 

Only by such a discussion was it possible for me to be sure 
that Mr. Khrushchev knew how differently we view the present 
and the future. Our views contrasted sharply, but at least we 
knew better at the end where we both stood. 

Neither of us was there to dictate a settlement or to convert 
the other to a cause or to concede our basic interests. But both 
of us were there, I think, because we realized that each nation 
has the power to inflict enormous damage upon the other, that 
such a war could and should be avoided, if at all possible, since 
it would settle no dispute and prove no doctrine, and that care 
should thus be taken to prevent our conflicting interests from 
so directly confronting each other that war necessarily ensued. 

We believe in a system of national freedom and independ- 
ence. He believes in an expanding and dynamic concept of 
world communism. 

And the question was whether these two systems can ever 
hope to live in peace without permitting any loss of security 
or any denial of the freedom of our friends. 

However difficult it may seem to answer this question in the 
affirmative as we approach so many harsh tests, I think we owe 
it to all mankind to make every possible effort. 


No CAUSE FOR FEAR 


That is why I consider the Vienna talks to be useful. The 
somber mood that they conveyed was not cause for elation or 
relaxation nor was it cause for undue pessimism or fear. 

It simply demonstrated how much work we in the free 
world have to do and how long and hard a struggle must be 
our fate as Americans in this generation as the chief defenders 
of the cause of liberty. 

The one area which afforded some immediate prospect of 
accord was Laos. Both sides endorsed the concept of a neutral 
and independent Laos, much in the manner of Burma or Cam- 
bodia. 

And of critical importance to the current conference on 
Laos in Geneva, both sides recognized the importance of an 
effective cease-fire. It is urgent that this be translated into new 
attitudes at Geneva, enabling the International Control Com- 
mission to do its duty, to make certain that a cease-fire is en- 
forced and maintained. 

LAOs TALKS 


I am hopeful that progress can be made on this matter in the 
coming days at Geneva, so that it would greatly improve the 
international atmosphere. 

No such hope emerged, however, with respect to the other 
deadlocked Geneva conference seeking a treaty to ban nuclear 
tests. 

Mr. Khrushchev made it clear that there could not be a 
neutral administrator in his opinion because no one was truly 
neutral, that a Soviet veto would have to apply to acts of en- 
forcement, that inspection was only a subterfuge for espionage 
in the absence of total disarmament, and that the present test- 
ban negotiations appeared futile. 

In short, our hopes for an end to nuclear tests, for an end to 
the spread of nuclear weapons, and for some slowing down of 
the arms race, have been struck a serious blow. 
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Nevertheless, the stakes are too important for us to abandon 
the draft treaty we have offered at Geneva. 

But our most somber talks were on the subject of Germany 
and Berlin. I made it clear to Mr. Khrushchev that the security 
of Western Europe and therefore our own security are deeply 
involved in our presence and our access rights to West Berlin, 
that those rights are based on law not on sufferance; and that 
we are determined to maintain those rights at any risk and thus 
our obligation to the people of West Berlin and their right to 
choose their own future. 

Mr. Khrushchev, in turn, presented his views in detail. And 
his presentation will be the subject of further communications. 

But we are not seeking to change the present situation. A 
binding German peace treaty is a matter for all who were at 
war with Germany, and we and our allies cannot abandon our 
obligations to the people of West Berlin. 


CHALLENGE BY RUSSIA 


Generally, Mr. Khrushchev did not talk in terms of war. He 
believes the world will move his way without resort to force. 

He spoke of his nation’s achievements in space. He stressed 
his intention to outdo us in industrial production, to outtrade 
us, to prove to the world the superiority of his system over ours. 

Most of all, he predicted the triumph of communism in the 
new and less-developed countries. He was certain that the 
tide there was moving his way, that the revolution of rising 
peoples would eventually be a Communist revolution, and that 
the so-called wars of liberation supported by the Kremlin 
would replace the old methods of direct aggression and in- 
vasion. 

In the Nineteen Forties and early Fifties the great danger 
was from Communist armies marching across free borders, 
which we saw in Korea. Our nuclear monopoly helped to pre- 
vent this in other areas. 

Now we face a new and different threat. We no longer have 
a nuclear monopoly. Their missiles, they believe, will hold off 
our missiles, and their troops can match our troops should we 
intervene in these so-called wars of liberation. 

Thus the local conflict they support can turn in their favor 
through guerrillas or insurgents or subversion. A small group 
of disciplined Communists could exploit discontent and misery 
in a country where the average income may be $60 or $70 a 
year and seize control, therefore, of an entire country without 
Communist troops ever crossing any international frontier. 

This is the Communist theory. But I believe just as strongly 
that time will prove it wrong, that liberty and independence 
and self-determination, not communism, is the future of man 
and that free men have the will and the resources to win the 
struggle for freedom. 


FIGHT ON POVERTY 


But it is clear that this struggle in this area of the new and 
poorer nations will be a continuing crisis of this decade. 

Mr. Khrushchev made one point which I wish to pass on. He 
said there are many disorders throughout the world and he 
should not be blamed for them all. He is quite right. 

It is easy to dismiss as Communist-inspired every anti- 
government or anti-American riot, every overthrow of a cor- 
rupt regime or every mass protest against misery and despair. 

But these are not all Communist inspired. The Communists 
move in to exploit them, to infiltrate their leadership, to ride 
their crest to victory. But the Communists did not create the 
conditions which caused them. 

In short, the hopes of freedom in these areas which see so 
much poverty and illiteracy, so many children who are sick, 
so many children who die in the first year, so many families 
without homes, so many families without hope, the future 
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for freedom in these areas rests with the local peoples and 
their government. 

If they have the will to determine their own future, if their 
Governments have the support of their own people, if their 
honest and progressive measures helping their people have in- 
spired confidence and zeal, then no guerilla or insurgent action 
can succeed. 

But where those conditions do not exist, a military guarantee 
against external attack from across a border offers little protec- 
tion against internal decay. 

Yet all this does not mean that our nation and the West and 
the free world can only sit by. On the contrary, we have an 
historic opportunity to help these countries build their societies 
until they are so strong and broadly based that only an outside 
invasion could topple them. And that threat, we know, can be 
stopped. 

We can train and equip their forces to resist Communist- 
suppliéd insurrections. We can help develop the industrial and 
agricultural base on which new living standards can be built. 

We can encourage better administration and better educa- 
tion, and better tax and land distribution, and a better life for 
the people, 

All this and more we can do because we have the talent and 
the resources to do it if we would only use and share them. 

I know that there is a great deal of feeling in the United 
States that we have carried the burden of economic assistance 
long enough. But these countries that we are now supporting— 
stretching all the way along from the top of Europe, through 
the Middle East, down through Saigon—are now subject to 
great efforts internally in many of them to seize control. 

If we're not prepared to assist them in making a better life 
for their people, then I believe that the prospects for freedom 
in those areas are uncertain. We must, I believe, assist them, 
if we are determined to meet with commitments of assistance 
our words against the Communist advance. 

The burden is heavy. We have carried it for many years. But 
I believe that this fight is not over, this battle goes on. And 
we have to play our part in it. And therefore, I hope again that 
we will assist these people, so that they can remain free, 

It was fitting that Congress opened its hearings on our new 
foreign military and economic aid programs in Washington at 
the very time that Mr. Khrushchev’s words in Vienna were 
demonstrating, as nothing else could, the need for that very 
program. 

It should be well run, effectively administered. But I believe 
we must do it. And I hope that you and the American people 
will support it again, because I think it is vitally important to 
the security of these areas, 

There's no use talking against the Communist advance unless 
we're willing to meet our responsibilities, however burdensome 
they may be. 

AID BY FRENCH 


I do not justify this aid merely on the grounds of anti- 
communism. It is a recognition of our opportunity and obliga- 
tion to help these people be free. And we are not alone. I found 
that the people of France, for example, were doing far more in 
Africa in the way of aiding independent nations than our own 
country was, but I know that foreign aid is a burden that is 
keenly felt, and I can only say that we have no more crucial 
obligation now. 

My stay in England was short, but the visit gave me a 
chance to confer privately again with Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan, just as others of our party in Vienna were conferring yes- 
terday with General de Gaulle and Chancellor Adenauer. 

We all agreed that there is work to be done in the West, and 
from our conversations have come agreed steps to get on with 
that work. 
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WESTERN UNITY 


Our day in London, capped by a meeting with Queen Eliza- 
beth and Prince Philip, was a strong reminder at the end of a 
long journey that the West remains united in its determination 
to hold to its standards. 

May I conclude by saying simply that I am glad to be home. 
We have in this trip admired splendid places and seen stirring 
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sights, but we are glad to be home. No demonstration of sup- 
port abroad could mean so much as the support which you, the 
American people, have so generously given to our country. 

With that support I am not fearful of the future. We must 
be patient. We must be determined. We must be courageous. 
We must accept both risks and burdens. But with the will and 
the work freedom will prevail. 

Good night and thank you very much. 


Vienna Meeting 


RUSSIAN POSITION 
By NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEYV, Premier of the US.S.R. 


Delivered to the nation over radio and television, Moscow, U.S.S.R., June 15, 1961. Excerpts transmitted by Soviet Press Agency 


ODAY I should like to express some thoughts, some con- 

siderations of mine about the meeting and talks with 

President Kennedy in Vienna. I should like to state some 
considerations as to what, in our opinion, is the best way of 
solving those disputed or outstanding problems in relations 
between states which have become ripe or even overripe and 
insistently call for a solution. 

One of such fundamental, cardinal questions is that of uni- 
versal and complete disarmament. 

It is well known that the Soviet Union persistently and stead- 
ily has been working for the solution of the disarmament prob- 
lem. For decades the Soviet state has been raising it before all 
the world. 

It is said that were the mounds of paper written up at com- 
missions and subcommittees on disarmament dumped into the 
Lake of Geneva, it would have overflowed its shores. A lot of 
paper has been wasted without even coming near a realistic 
solution of the disarmament problem. 


The question is, why is it that all these commissions and sub- 
committees failed to achieve any success? For the reason 
alone that the Western powers were plainly not prepared for 
serious negotiations, did not want and, to be frank, do not want 
disarmament to this day. 

It is clear that no government can afford to openly appear 
before the peoples with such a position! The Western powers 
are afraid to tell public opinion directly and squarely that they 
do not want to negotiate disarmament with the Soviet Union 
in a businesslike way. 


SOVIET PROPOSALS 


The universal and complete disarmament proposals which, 
at the instructions of the Soviet Government, I submitted to the 
United Nations General Assembly for consideration represent 
a good basis for the solution of the disarmament problem. 
These proposals of ours, if accepted, would forever relieve the 
peoples of the grave burden of the armaments race, of the 
threat of a nuclear missile war of extermination. 

We said then, and I emphatically repeat it now, that if the 
Western powers agree to universal and complete disarmament, 
the Soviet Union is ready to accept any system of control they 
may conceive. 

Despite this the Western powers claim that it is the position 
of the Soviet Union on control that obstructs agreement on dis- 
armament and that they cannot come to terms with us on these 
questions. 

I repeat once more: The Soviet Union stands for strict and 
effective international control. We are prepared to accept your 


proposals on control, Mr. President of the United: States, pro- 
vided you accept our proposals on universal and complete dis- 
armament. And then there will be no deadlock in the dis- 
armament talks. 

We want honest disarmament, we want to insure equal 
terms for all nations during disarmament, so that no one 
could ever take advantage of disarmament to gain advantages 
for himself, to the detriment of the security of other nations. 

Our proposals envisage strict control at each phase of the 
realization of the disarmament agreement. We consider that if 
complete disarmament is carried out, most thorough control 
will be needed. Control agencies should have access every- 
where without the so-called veto, without any bans, without 
any restrictions. Access should be open at any time and to 
any place, and we are prepared to provide this to the control 
agencies. 

All the fabrications to the effect that the Soviet Union does 
not want control show one thing only: how freely the people 
are deceived in the so-called “free world.” In the “free world,” 
with its “freedom of information,” they are free to dupe 
society, to repeat definitely false contentions, in order to mislead 
people. 

Talks between the U.SS.R. and the United States on 
disarmament problems will begin in Washington on June 19. 
I should like to hope that this time, at last, we shall meet a 
constructive approach on the part of the United States. 

Now I should like to dwell on another question on which 
we exchanged opinions with President Kennedy, the question 
on the nuclear weapons test ban talks. 


CONGO EXPERIENCE 


For almost three years we have been negotiating with the 
United States and Britain on this question. At the very outset 
of the discussions we submitted a draft treaty to the Western 
powers for their consideration. Though this draft meets the in- 
terests of all participants in the talks and though during the 
negotiations we met half-way a number of wishes expressed by 
the Western powers, the talks failed to produce any concrete 
results. 

Now new difficulties have arisen. The Western powers 
resolutely refuse to accept our proposal on the forms of control. 

What is the substance of our proposal? Allow me to state it 
briefly. 

At first we thought it possible to accept the proposal of the 
Western powers that the executive body of the system con- 
trolling the observance of the test ban should be headed by one 
man, appointed by agreement between the sides. But the 
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events in the Congo made us wary, taught us, one might say, a 
lesson, 

Exactly because of that the Soviet Government has arrived 
at the firm conviction that control over the observance of a 
nuclear weapons test ban treaty must be exercised with the 
participation of representatives of the three existing groups of 
states—the Socialist countries, the member countries of West- 
ern military alliances and nations following neutral policy— 
and the representatives of these three groups of states may 
adopt only agreed decisions, 


“PRECISELY THE SAME RIGHTS” 

The Soviet Union has never demanded, nor does it demand, 
any exceptional status for itself. We do not seek to dominate 
the control commission, but neither shall we allow anyone to 
dominate us. We demand for ourselves precisely the same 
rights as the other parties to the treaty will have. 

And what do the Western powers want? They want to im- 
pose upon us a “neutral” person of some kind as the sole 
interpreter and executor of the treaty. 

In other words, they want to foist upon us at this post some 
new Hammarskjold so that he would supervise control over 
all the territory of our country. Frankly speaking, they want 
such a man to allow them to conduct espionage within our 
territory in the interests of the West. 

It is clear to everyone, of course, that the ending of nuclear 
weapons tests would not be enough to prevent a nuclear 
missile war. 

We can ban nuclear weapon tests, but the existing stocks will 
remain, the production of these arms may continue and, con- 
sequently, their stockpiling will go on. Thus, the danger of a 
nuclear missile war will keep mounting. 

Judging by everything, it is difficult to reach agreement on 
the ending of nuclear weapon tests at the Geneva talks due to 
the position taken by the Western powers. 


“Let Us SOLVE JO"NTLY” 

The main thing at present is to solve without delay the 
question of total and universal disarmament. We told the 
United States President: Let us solve jointly both problems— 
the problem of tests and the problem of total and universal dis- 
armament. Then it will be easier to reach agreement on the 
setting up of an executive control body. 

In conditions of universal and complete disarmament, the 
question of international security will appear in a new light: 
There will be no armies and no danger of one state attacking 
another. Under these conditions the Soviet Government will 
be ready to accept the Western powers’ control proposals. 

We shall agree that provisions should be made for a control 
system without any restrictions by whatever side, including 
the country in whose territory it is carried out. This will re- 
move any danger of control being used for spying against some 
state. And this is perfectly logical, because if there are no 
armies, no arms race, nations will have no military secrets, and 
then the Western representatives will be able to enter any door, 
any plant or institute in our country just as our representatives 
will in their countries. 

Evaluating the possibility of an agreement to end nuclear 
weapons tests in conditions when there is no agreement on 
total and universal disarmament, we must not ignore also such 
an important circumstance: 

At the time when end-nuclear-tests negotiations are under 
way between the Soviet Union, the United States and Britain, 
France is staging tests in defiance of the protests of world 
public opinion and governments, ignoring repeated decisions 
passed by the United Nations, decisions urging states to re- 
frain from such tests. 
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FRENCH STAND SCORED 

Thus a peculiar situation obtains: While we seek agreement 
with the Western powers in Geneva, an ally of these powers, 
France, continues testing nuclear arms and declares that the 
Geneva talks do not put her under any obligation. Consequent- 
ly, France, a member of NATO, this aggressive military bloc 
which does not conceal that it is directed against the Soviet 
Union, is able to perfect nuclear weapons in the interests of 
her Western allies. 

All this brings us to the conclusion that we must link the 
solution of the question of ending nuclear weapon tests with 
the problem of total and universal disarmament. In the ob- 
taining conditions it seems, no other way out can be found. 

Permit me now to turn to the German question, which oc- 
cupied an important place in our talks with President Kennedy. 

The Soviet Government has repeatedly stated its position on 
this question. And the Western powers cannot complain that 
they do not know our proposals sufficiently well. We have done 
and are doing everything to convince the Governments of 
Britain, the United States, France and other nations which took 
part together with us in the war against Hitler's Germany that 
the absence of a peace treaty with Germany has created a deeply 
abnormal and dangerous situation in Europe. 

The question seems to be clear. A peace treaty with Germany 
is indispensable. Moreover, of course, there can be no question 
of any new changes of borders. We proceed from the premise 
that the peace treaty with Germany will put a seal on what has 
already been established by the Potsdam agreement. 

The Government of the German Democratic Republic has 
repeatedly stated that it recognizes as final the eastern border of 
Germany along the Oder-Neisse line, established by this agree- 
ment. 

Indeed, the Governments of the Western powers obviously 
understand, too, how senseless it would be to raise now che 
question of revising Germany's boundaries. Their representa- 
tives have often told us about this during our conversations. 

A simple operation, it seems—to put a seal on what actually 
already exists and what is long demanded by the peoples. What 
is it, then, that keeps the Western Governments from this 
step? 

The reason, obviously, lies in the fact that certain people do 
lip service to peace while actually wishing to keep alive the 
smoldering coals of World War II, so as to choose a suitable 
moment and fan up the conflagration of a new war. 

For this purpose more and more new divisions are formed 
in Western Germany and Chancellor Adenauer is demanding 
atomic weapons for his army. 

What is the purpose of all this? After all, neither a big 
army nor atomic weapons are needed to retain what West 
Germany possesses today. 

However, there are forces there which still covet what does 
not belong to them and cannot resign themselves to the existing 
borders. 

What would an attempt to change the frontiers at present 
mean? It would mean war, and a thermonuclear war at that. 

In the conversations with me, President Kennedy, and as a 
matter of fact other Western representatives, too, referred to 
the fact that the Western powers bear some sort of obligations 
to the residents of West Berlin and that these obligations can- 
not be affected even by the conclusion of a German peace 
treaty. 

BERLIN'S STATUS PREDICTED 

It is natural to ask, however: What obligations they feel 
must be maintained if all of them follow from the surrender 
of Hitler’s Germany and from the provisional Allied agree- 
ments and, consequently, can be valid only until the peace 
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treaty is signed. What is more, there are in general no special 
Allied commitments with regard to West Berlin. 

The Allied obligations applied to the entire territory of 
Germany, and it was precisely these agreements that were 
grossly violated by the Western powers. They turned West 
Germany into a militarist state, founded a military bloc directed 
against us, and in this bloc Federal Germany plays a primary 
part. 

West Berlin, which is situated on the territory of the 
German Democratic Republic, will after the signing of the 
peace treaty be free of all the Army—the Kuantung Army 
result of the capitulation of Hitler's Germany and the intro- 
duction of the occupation regime there. 

It should be said that when the question of a peace treaty 
with Germany, and consequently of the normalization of the 
situation in West Berlin, arises, the representatives of the 
Western powers in many cases depart from legal grounds and 
start appealing to questions of prestige. But these attempts are 
beneath criticism. 

ACCUSATION Is DENIED 


When we suggest signing a peace treaty with Germany and 
turning West Berlin into a free city we are accused of wanting 
to deprive the Western powers of access to this city. But that 
is a wrong and unworthy argument. The granting to West 
Berlin of the status of a free city would mean that all countries 
of the world wishing to maintain economic and cultural ties 
with this city would have the right and possibilities to freely 
exercise these ties. 

Of course, agreement would have to be reached with the 
country across whose territory pass the communications that 
link West Berlin with the outside world. This is normal. Other- 
wise the sovereignty of the state inside which West Berlin is 
situated would be jeopardized. 

The governments of the Western powers claim that they 
have pledged to defend the freedom and well-being of the 
population of West Berlin. In the four-power agreements on 
Berlin, however, nothing is said of these obligations of the 
United States, Britain and France. The idea of insuring freedom 
for the population of West Berlin can in itself arouse no ob- 
jections from anybody. None other than the Soviet Union 
suggests that the political and social regime in West Berlin 
should be the ones which its population wants. 

The Soviet Union and our friends do not want war and we 
will not start it. But we will defend our sovereignty, will fulfill 
our sacred duty to defend our freedom and independence. If 
any country violates peace and crosses the borders—ground, 
air or water—of another it will assume full responsibility for 
the consequences of the aggression and will receive a proper 
rebuff. 

“No REASON TO QUARREL” 


We have no reason to quarrel with any people, we want to 
live in friendship and concord with all peoples. To that end 
the Soviet Union is proposing to sign a peace treaty with Ger- 
many jointly with other countries. 

And this peaceful step is called a threat or even an act of 
aggression! Such talk can come only from those who seek to 
slander or distort our intentions, to poison the minds of the 
peoples with lies. 

We ask everyone to understand us correctly: The conclusion 
of a peace treaty with Germany cannot be postponed any 
longer. A peaceful settlement in Europe must be attained this 
year. 

During the meetings in Vienna there was also an exchange 
of views on the situation in Laos and on a peaceful settlement 
of the Laotian question. 


The communiqué says on this matter that the President of 
the United States and the Prime Minister of the USSR. 
reaffirmed their support of a neutral and independent Laos 
under a Government chosen by the Laorians themselves, and 
of international agreements for insuring neutrality and in- 
dependence, and in this connection they admitted the im- 
portance of an effective cease-fire in Laos. 

Having taken the road of independent development, this 
country threatened no one and was not a source of tension. 
That lasted until the imperialists decided to turn Laos into 
their military springboard, into a base for preparing aggression. 

An uprising was organized against the legitimate govern- 
ment of Prince Souvanna Phouma. The rebels received arms, 
military advisers from the United States. Peace in the country 
was disrupted, a war started, a war which because of outside 
interference threatened to develop into a big conflagration. An 
extremely dangerous situation for peace developed in South- 
east Asia, 

The American side does not hide now that the responsibility 
for the dangerous events in Laos lies with the previous United 
States Administration and that its policy in that part of the 
world was not always wise. In March of this year Mr. Kennedy 
stated that the Government he heads will seek to create a 
neutral and independent Laos. 

As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, we stood in the past 
and stand today for Laos being an independent and neutral 
state, not a tool in the hands of military blocs, that no one 
should interfere in the domestic affairs of that country. 


APPROACHES HELD SIMILAR 


During the discussions with President Kennedy of the 
Laotian question it appeared that our approach was similar. I 
declared that to settle this question it was essential to insure 
the formation of an independent and neutral Laos. At the same 
time it was nécessary to separate distinctly external problems 
from domestic ones. The domestic policy of Laos cannot and 
should not be determined either by the USS.R. or the 
United States or other countries. 

I told President Kennedy all this, and it seemed to me that 
the President met- with understanding what I told him. He 
declared that our two countries should influence the correspond- 
ing political groupings in Laos in order to achieve agreement 
between them on the formation of a single government and its 
program on the basis of recognition of independence and 
neutrality. We consider such an approach sensible. 

If the United States Government really seeks peace in Laos 
it should promote the speedy success of the talks in Geneva. No 
one should delay these talks under various invented pretexts, 
claims that in Laos there has been a violation of the cease-fire 
agreement. If there have been such cases, then it was not the 
national patriotic forces that were responsible. The American 
side and its military advisers in Laos are well aware of this. 


“PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE” 


It emerged from our talks with President Kennedy that we 
understand the peaceful coexistence of states differently. The 
President's idea is to build up something like a dam against 
the people’s movement to establish in their countries social 
systems which the ruling circles of the Western powers deem 
unsuitable. 

I must point out that on the whole I am pleased with these 
talks. If you were to ask me was it worth while negotiating 
this meeting, was it worth holding, I would reply without 
hesitation: This meeting was worth while; moreover, it was 
necessary. 
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What Is Tito Doing In Asia, Africa 
And Latin America? 


UNITED STATES AID FINANCING COMMUNIST COMPETITION 
By WILLIAM H. SMYTH, President, Threadmiller Corporation, New Y ork City 


Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, May 19, 1961 


R. CHAIRMAN, distinguished guests, members of 
M the Commonwealth Club of California, and other 
friends, I thank you for the honor of appearing 
before you a second time. May 7, 1954, I spoke before you 
on the subject . . . “Tito—Whose Trojan Horse?” Many 
changes have occurred during these past seven years. Soviet 
tanks smashed the Hungarian attempt to throw off their 
Communist yoke while our government mouthed moral in- 
dignation and sat on its hands. Communist China overran free 
Tibet. Communism moved into northern Viet Nam in spite 
of our talk. We now have Congo and Cuba. 

Yet during all that time our government steadfastly has 
supported Tito, a man who fled from his country in June, 
1954, when the going became too rough, and who was placed 
in power by Stalin in Yugoslavia, when Stalin's Field Marshal 
Tolbuhin drove the Germans from Belgrade in October 1944. 

You all know of the Soviet bestiality in killing 10,000 
Polish officers at Katyn at the end of World War II. But 
very few know of Tito’s far greater bestialities in mobilizing 
and driving two or three hundred thousand young Serbians 
untrained, many unarmed, as a living screen between his own 
Partisans and the retreating Germans, all the way from Bel- 
grade to Zagreb in 1944-45. 

You do not know of his massacring some 120,000 Yugo- 
slavs in Slovenia in May-June 1945 . . . some 80,000 Croats 
from Dravograd to Trbovlje; and 20,000 to 30,000 Slovenes 
and 10,000 to 20,000 Serbs at Kochevija Forest and in vari- 
ous parts of Slovenia. Those crimes in Slovenia, naturally not 
spoken of in Tito’s Yugoslavia, strangely received no pub- 
licity abroad, though among the most brutal of World War II. 

Gentlemen, I speak as a businessman, with over 43 years 
contact with Communists, and with Yugoslavs and other 
foreign peoples . . . in the Caucasus, Iran and Turkey in 
1920-21; then 1921-1941 operating my own company in 
pre-World War II Yugoslavia; since then constantly meeting 
Yugoslavs (sometimes Tito’s people) and other refugees. 
That, plus correspondence and reading Yugoslav and other 
foreign publications has kept me fully up to date on Yugo- 
slavia. 

Because of that experience, it has seemed to me that only 
an almost total lack of knowledge of foreign peoples (the 
common people) in White House, State Department, the 
Central Intelligence and related agencies, could have permitted 
and permits today our supporting of Tito, a loyal Communist, 
dedicated as such to the destruction of our United States. 

Our government has ignored Tito’s speeches, all on the 
strict world Communist line, whether at home or abroad; it 
has ignored his voting the Soviet line in the United Nations, 
his approval of Soviet intervention into Hungary in 1956, 
and his constant siding with the Soviets on world affairs. 

Apparently our foreign policy and “intelligence” people, 
believe Tito does not mean it in saying he is a Communist, 
just as they did not believe Adolph Hitler when he openly 
stated his beliefs and intentions. That mistake cost us plenty. 

We have given Tito nearly $4 billion in cash and other 


forms of aid. That enabled him to hold our Yugoslav friends 

in Communist slavery, from which most of them would flee 

if given the chance. It has enabled him to finance his personal 
trips to Asia and Africa (the next will be to Latin America), 
to send agents and missions to Asia, Africa and Latin America; 

to finance projects in those countries; and recently to make a 

ten-week trip to African lands, as usual ground-breaking for 

World Communism and Moscow and to line up votes in the 

United Nations for Communist control of that organization. 

A complete report on Tito’s work for Moscow and against 
us being too long to include here, the following are given as 
a few examples of Tito’s efforts in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, financed, practically through our “aid”: 

1. His 1953 agreement with Hailie Selassie to send medical 

and technical missions to Ethiopia; his 1954 gift of a $1 

million yacht to that Emperor, opening the way for the 

Soviets. 

. His 1954 trip to Greece and Turkey. 

. His 1954-1955 winter trip with 50 officials and journal- 
ists and military guards of honor, by yacht, with naval 
escort, to India and Burma, paving the way for Nehru’s 
and U Nu’s visits later in 1955 to Moscow, and for 
Bulganin and Khrushchev’s trip late in 1955 to India, 
Burma and Afghanistan. 

4. The Bulganin-Khrushchev May-June 1955 visit to Tito 
in Yugoslavia, was for me, as a businessman, a fast 
“pay-off” for Tito’s good work on the India-Burma trip. 
It gave him recognition in the Communist world, and 
ironically gave pro-Tito elements in our government the 
chance to say ... “We better give more to Tito .. . he'll 
go back to Moscow!” 

5. His 1956 trip to Egypt and Ethiopia. 

6. His 1958-1959 winter trip in usual splendor to impress 
the orientals, starting with a conference with Nasser, then 
on to Burma, Indonesia, India, Ceylon, Ethiopia, then 
airplane to Sudan and Egypt, then with Nasser to Syria, 
then yacht to Rhodes to work on the Greeks, and home 
to Yugoslavia. 

His “MISSION OF GOOD WILL” from June 25 to 

August 22, 1959, visited officially Mexico, Costa Rica, 

Honduras, Cuba, Haiti, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 

Peru and Bolivia, and unofficially visited Brazil and the 

Argentine . . . 12 countries. 

That was no “trade mission” in the Western sense. It 

was led by two old-time Communists, Vladimir Popovic 

and Josef Brilej, men dedicated to the advancement of 

World Communism. It had two men, Borivoj Jelic and 

Stane Juznic, to give the “economics” and “trade” fronts, 

and Josip Vrhovec, editor of the popular “Wednesday 

News,” of Zagreb to handle news and public relations 

a perfect set-up. 

That Mission peddled Khrushchev's line of coexistence, 

peace, non-intervention in the affairs of others (remem- 

ber Hungary in 1956?), and offered cultural, economic 
and political cooperation with Latin American lands. It 
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2. 


10. 


13. 


presented Yugoslavia as a land, independent in politics, 
successfully solving its economic problems, especially in- 
terested in the financing of backward areas . . . naturally 
without ever mentioning the American aid which had 
enabled them to exist. 

Led by Popovic and Brilej that Mission was warmly 
greeted everywhere, and did a first rate job against the 
United States and for the spread of Communism. Just 
two months after it visited Cuba, Tito’s Foreign Minister, 
Koca Popovic, a Communist in his student days in Bel- 
grade, absented himself from the U. N. General Assem- 
bly meeting in New York to visit and confer with Castro 
and Ghe Guevera in Cuba. 


. While that Yugoslav Mission was working in Latin 


America, a corresponding Cuban Mission, returning from 
the Far East, made its sole European stop in Yugoslavia, 
spending nine days there. Its leader Ghe Guevera stated 
On arriving in Belgrade, “Our desire is to see all we can 
in order to apply if possible in Cuba such Yugoslav ex- 
periences as may help us.” 


. Attendance, December 1959, at the Chilean Congress 


of Syndicalists, of Svetozar Vukmanovic, President, Yugo- 
slav League of Syndicates, who later visited other Latin 
American lands, and on returning home went for a 
month's vacation in the Soviet Union. 

Visit by Toma Granfil, Director, Tito’s Bank for Foreign 
Trade, high member of UDBA (Secret Police) to Ar- 
gentine, Brazil and Venezuela, end of 1959. His title 
makes good cover but such men don’t travel for trade 
alone. 

The many Yugoslavs in Latin American lands, knowing 
little about Communism, propagandized into Tito sup- 
porters during World War II, could not help but be 
valuable for Tito’s work in Latin America, a work which 
played its role in the Cuban mess, something apparently 
overlooked by our government and even our press. 
Visits to Morocco and Ghana, September 1960, of a 
Yugoslav delegation led by Svetozar Vukmanovic, prob- 
ably related to Morocco’s acceptance of aid for first time 
from Communist countries in November 1960, and in 
spite of the aid we had given Morocco. 


. December 1960, Tito’s Vice President, Edvard Kardelj, 


visited Nasser in Cairo. They issued a statement of com- 
mon UAR and Yugoslav policy regarding the world in 
general, Congo and Algeria in particular, on the Soviet 
line. Those Vukmanovic and Kardelj visits easily could 
have been related to the Casablanca meeting January 3, 
1961 of leaders from Morocco, Ghana, UAR, Mali and 
the. Algerian rebel government. 


. Tito’s Yugoslav Orthodox Patriarch German’s Near and 


Middle Eastern trip last year struck me as ground- 
breaking for Moscow’s Orthodox Patriarch Alexis’ en- 
suing tour, with ten bishops and a large staff to the same 
area, dispensing gifts and cultivating the Orthodox. Con- 
sidering those trips together with the similar trip last 
year by the Yugoslav Reis ul Elema (Moslem religious 
leader) they seem significant because of the three men’s 
relationship with their respective Communist govern- 
ments. One wonders . . . “are Khrushchev and Tito pre- 
paring some move through the church?” 

Tito’s recent African trip to Ghana, Togo, Liberia, 
Guinea, Mali, Morocco, Tunis and Egypt, seemingly ig- 
nored by Washington and our press, was a remarkable 
job for Communism, for Moscow and against us. Arriving 
at Ghana in his yacht, the “GALEB,” escorted by three 
destroyers and with a freighter to carry extra personnel, 
presents and goods for stocking newly opened shops to 
display Yugoslav goods, obviously he impressed the peoples 
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visited with Socialism (Communism). 

He complimented the peoples visited on having freed 
themselves from “colonial” bondage (frorn the West); he 
condemned interference in the internal affairs of others 
and confirmed the right of each people to decide its own 


political system . . . forgetting his own approval of Soviet 
intervention in Hungary in 1956, and the slavery of the 
Yugoslavs. 


He told how the Yugoslavs had rebuilt their country by 
working on Socialist (Communist) lines, never mention- 
ing the American or other aid which made it possible. 
On Tito’s Tunis stop, President Bourgibia and the Tu- 
nisians seemed to have been carried away by the magni- 
ficence of Tito’s arrival . . . yacht, destroyers and freighters 
. . and his speeches. He was referred to as “One of the 
most famous defenders of freedom in the world” . . . ob- 
viously by people with no knowledge of his massacres 
of Yugoslavs noted above. 
While he was in Tunis, Souvanna Phouma, “Ex-Premier” 
of Laos for the Western powers, was two days in Bel- 
grade as official guest of the Yugoslav government, and 
discussed the Laos situation. It was announced that Presi- 
dent Sukarno of Indonesia would visit Belgrade in June, 
1961. In short, financed by us, Tito really tries to mix into 
world affairs. 
In Egypt from April 17th to 22nd, for his last African 
stop, Tito and Nasser, meeting for their ninth time, con- 
demned the recent landings in Cuba, vowed their loyalty 
to Cuba, and backed the Soviet line as usual, including 
criticism of Israel for its policy towards the Arabs. Actually 
the Arab refugees could be moved from the Gaza strip 
to Arab countries needing settlers to cultivate the lands 
which could be reclaimed through projects costing much 
less than the huge sums we give to Tito. 

With the African safari over, Belgrade announced April 
25th that the Soviet and Yugoslav Foreign Ministers would ex- 
change visits . . . the Yugoslav Minister to go to Moscow in 
the first half of May to settle any differences with the Soviets, 
after which Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Minister would visit 
Belgrade. 

To me that was a fast “pay-off” for Tito’s work for World 
Communism on his African trip, to give him more standing 
in the Communist work, to worry Washington, and enable any 
pro-Titoites there to say we should give him more! 

The May Ist announcements in Belgrade and Moscow, and 
the exchange of Syndicalist delegates between the Yugoslavs 
and practically all Communist governments, confirmed again 
the unity of the Communist governments directed as they are 
by the Communist Parties of their countries. 

But because of the present discussions over Laos in Geneva, 
and talk of a Kennedy-Khrushchev June meeting, the men- 
tioned Moscow-Belgrade exchange of Foreign Ministers was 
deferred. Khrushchev and Tito surely felt it better to keep 
that visit as a threat and not rock the boat now. 

Last year Tito’s government knew it could not effect the 
reforms given in 1957 as the aims of their then announced 
1957-1961 Five Year Plan. Their only salvation from collapse 
caused by the luxurious living of their leaders, sending and 
keeping expensive missions abroad, corruption and misman- 
agement at home, and the resistance of their peasants was to 
get some more dollars. 

So they announced that in four years they had achieved 
their Five Year Plan goals, had saved a whole year. They 
would start a new Five Year Plan (1961-1965). Then on their 
false reports of success with the first Five Year Plan, they 
stated their wish to join GATT, and asked for an $340,000,000 
International Monetary Fund—Western Powers Loan to en- 
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able them to effect the monetary and trade reforms required 
by GATT. 

Our government swallowed that, and right after begging 
Bonn for German help in stopping the drain on our gold re- 
serves, and right after Tito, at a special session of the Yugo- 
slay Parliament had scored the West as principal source of 
world discord, Tito was given a $275,000,000 IMF-Western 
Powers loan; $100,000,000 of it to come directly from us. 

As all the East European Communist Governments had 
changed their Five Year Plans to end with the Soviet 1958- 
1965 Plan, Tito’s similar change of his Plan meshed his econo- 
my completely into that of the Soviet Bloc. 

Apparently wishing to be sure that Tito had sufficient sup- 
port to be able to cause trouble for us, our Development Loan 
Fund gave Tito a $27,700,000 loan January 3, 1961, to cover 
three industrial projects . . . one of them for an addition to a 
steel mill in Zagreb (with our own industry operating at 50% 
of capacity), then February 23rd the World Bank allotted him 
$30,000,000 for an hydroelectric plant at Senj with related 
power lines; the Export-Import Bank chipped in with a mere 
$50,000,000; and just the last week in April our Agricultural 
Department allotted him $30,400,000 in surplus, wheat and 
other surplus food commodities, making roughly $250,000,000 
in four months. 

Gentlemen, if you loan money to Buick or Chevrolet, you 
are financing General Motors. If you assist Dodge or Plymouth, 
you're financing Chrysler. Similarly, if you finance or aid a 
Communist government, whether Tito’s or Gomulka’s, you're 
financing the Soviet Union; World Communism—whose 
principal aim for years has been our destruction. 

Don’t think that in selling, or really giving, them foodstuffs 
that it’s different. The food shortages in Communist countries 
are not primarily due to droughts. They've always had droughts 
as we do in parts of our country. But having driven peasants 
into the cities to work in industry, they don’t have enough 
peasants on the farms to produce food. And the peasants who 
are left on the farms don’t want to kill themselves working 
on government farms. Or being so heavily taxed on private 
farms they have no interest in growing more than they need 
for themselves. 

So the Communist shriek “droughts,” and our people give 
them food. If we did not give that food, those governments 
would have to send peasants back on the farms, reduce their 
over-expanded industries, and it would be better for us. First 
the Communists would have to pay cash if they needed food, 
which reduces their danger to us. Secondly, it would reduce the 
competition for our own industries. 


Take shipbuilding. Tito, largely because of foreign aid has 
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expanded his former shipbuilding plants. During February, 
March and April 1961, Yugoslav shipyards launched, or laid 
keels of, or contracted to build, 22 ships mostly of 8 or 10 
thousand tons, including a 25,000 ton tanker for the Soviets; 
then two 22,000 ton ships for the Mystic Steamship Company, 
Quincy, Massachusetts, where I believe the Bethlehem yards 
have had to lay men off for lack of business. Included were 
three ships for Livanos’ American flag company and that 
does not include 36 ships announced by Brazil as ordered from 
Yugoslavia ... 26 at 8,500 and 10 at 10,000 tons. Some of that 
might be business for American yards if we did not give 
Tito the food which enables him to keep his peasants working 
in industry. 

In January this year, the Yugoslav ship “BOKA” arrived 
in Havana with complete equipment for five processing plants 
for fruit and vegetables, sold to Cuba on a Yugoslav-Cuba 
deal. Here again, our supplying of food to Tito over the past 
years played its role. 

It is time that we look realistically into this business of 
giving our aid all over the world. We cannot buy friends. And 
often the recipients of aid become resentful. Were we to give 
our food as was done under Herbert Hoover after World War 
I, where Americans supervised the actual distribution of our 
food to those who were to eat it, then it would be different. 

But blindly turning over our aid to governments who sell 
the stuff to their own citizens does us no good in winning 
the minds of the peoples we want and need on our side in the 
present war for freedom in the world. 

I believe that President Kennedy characterized the present 
situation as a real war, not just a cold war. That being the 
case, how can we go on supporting our enemies, for those who 
are against us officially at least, in a real war, are enemies. 

Gentlemen, your great Club was formed in 1903 to try to 
bring better government to San Francisco. I was entering 
Berkeley High School at that time. 

Today, you are known around the world. When you speak, 
people listen. Won't you think over what I've tried to present 
to you in this short period of 27 minutes, and try to stop 
our government from supporting Tito, and all other Com- 
munist leaders of their enslaved peoples. And they are en- 
slaved. 

Helping, as I've done some 65 Yugoslav refugees to get 
to this country, to stay here, or to get to other free countries, 
anything but to go back to Communist enslaved Yugoslavia, 
I can assure you that anyone living under Communist, other 
than a top Communist or Party man, is a slave. Let us help 
them to get their freedom through acts not words. 


Social Dynamite In Our Large Cities 
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Delivered before the Conference on Unemployed, Out-of-School Youth in Urban Areas, sponsored by the 
National Committee for Children and Youth, in Washington, D. C., May 24, 1961 


APPRECIATE the opportunity of serving as keynote 
speaker and chairman of this workshop Conference on 
Unemployed, Out-of-School Youth in Urban Areas spon- 
sored by the National Committee for Children and Youth. It 
is a sobering responsibility. I make this statement principally 
because I am convinced that the problem you ladies and gentle- 
men are here to discuss poses a serious threat to our free 
society. I submit that the existence in the slums of our large 


cities of thousands of youth ages 16-21 who are both out-of- 
school and out-of-work is an explosive situation. It is social 
dynamite. 

In preparation for this Conference, a few special studies 
were conducted in slum areas of large cities to find out what 
the facts really were. In a slum section composed almost en- 
tirely of Negroes in one of our largest cities the following 
situation was found. A total of 59 percent of the male youth 
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between the ages of 16 and 21 were out of school and un- 
employed. They were roaming the streets. Of the boys who 
graduated from high school 48 per cent were unemployed 
in contrast to 63 percent of the boys who had dropped out of 
school. In short, two-thirds of the male dropouts did not have 
jobs and about half of the high school graduates did not have 
jobs. In such a situation, a pupil may well ask why bother to 
stay in school when graduation for half the boys opens onto 
a dead-end street? 

An even worse state of affairs was found in another special 
study in a different city. In a slum area of 125,000 people, 
mostly Negro, a sampling of youth population shows that 
roughly 70 percent of the boys and girls ages 16-21 are out of 
school and unemployed. When one stops to consider that the 
total population in this district is equal to that of a good- 
sized independent city, the magnitude of the problem is 
appalling and the challenge to our society is clear. 

I do not have to remind this audience of the fact that the 
fate of freedom in the world hangs very much in balance. Our 
success against the spread of Communism in no small measure 
depends upon the successful operation of our own free society. 
To my mind, there is no question that a healthy body politic 
necessitates a sound economy and high employment. The 
history of Communism shows that it feeds upon discontented, 
frustrated, unemployed people. The present unemployment rate 
nationwide is roughly 7 percent for all age brackets, but un- 
employment among youth under 20 years of age is 20 percent, 
or three times greater than the nationwide rate for all workers. 
Tiese young people are my chief concern, especially when 
they are pocketed together in large numbers within the confines 
of the big-city slums. What can words like “freedom,” “liberty,” 
and “equality of opportunity” mean to these young people? 
With what kind of zeal and dedication can we expect them 
to withstand the relentless pressures of Communism? How well 
prepared are they to face the struggle that shows no signs of 
abating? 

In a slum area where over half the male youth are unem- 
ployed and out of school we are allowing a grave danger 
to the stability of our society to develop. A youth who has 
dropped out of school and never has had a full-time job is 
not likely to become a constructive citizen of his community. 
Quite the contrary. As a frustrated individual he is likely to 
be anti-social and rebellious. Some of this group of youth 
will end as juvenile delinquents. No one would claim that 
providing full employment for youth in the large cities would 
automatically banish juvenile delinquency, for we all realize 
that the causes of this problem are complex and there is no 
one solution. However, I suggest that full employment would 
have a highly salutary effect. Moreover, I offer the following 
hypothesis for professional social workers and sociologists to 
demolish; namely, that the correlation between desirable social 
attitudes (including attitudes of youth) and job opportunities 
are far higher than between the former and housing condi- 
tions, as measured by plumbing facilities, heating, and space 
per family. 

Leaving juvenile delinquency aside, the existence of gangs 
of unemployed out-of-school youth in some neighborhoods of 
our large cities creates social problems acute enough by them- 
selves. The adverse influence of the “street” is largely a con- 
sequence of the existence of these gangs. I doubr if anyone 
familiar with a slum district would deny that, if all the male 
youth by some miracle were to find employment, the social 
climate would change dramatically for the better. Some juvenile 
delinquents would remain, gangs might not wholly disappear, 
but the whole attitude of the neighborhood would alter in 
such a way as to make more effective the teacher in every 
classroom. 

Unemployment is bad anywhere. Adult unemployment is 
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grievous because it usually involves the loss of support for an 
entire family. In rural areas, towns and small cities, one might 
say that solving the unemployment of adults has the top 
priority; unemployment of youth may be pushed aside by some 
people as relatively unimportant. But in the slums of the 
largest cities I would say the drastic reduction of unemploy- 
ment of male youth under age 21 is a greater need. 

Consider for a moment the long-run consequence of per- 
sistent failure of underprivileged youth to find work. Leaving 
aside the human tragedies involved in each individual instance 
and looking at the matter solely in terms of the welfare of our 
free society, one sees the special position of the large-city 
slums. The boys brought up in slum neighborhoods, even if 
they came to the big city from the country as children, are 
conditioned to street life with all that this life implies. Out 
of work and out of school since they turned 16, these youth 
behave in ways that may have serious political consequences; 
similar behavior of youth in smaller cities would be far less 
serious. It is a matter of geography in the last analysis. Three 
factors are significant: first, the total size of the group of 
youth to whom I am referring—the larger the group, the more 
dangerous; second, the density of the population—the number 
of frustrated youth per block; third, the isolation of the in- 
habitants from other kinds of people and other sorts of streets 
and houses. 

If one compares the slum areas in the largest cities with 
similar districts in small cities, the difference as regards those 
three factors is clearly evident. The youth in the big-city 
slums dwells in the midst of a mammoth social complex. The 
surrounding city extends for blocks and blocks. The business 
and industrial areas hem in the impoverished youth. In the 
case of the Negro, added to all the negative influences of a 
slum is the absence of any evidence that there is a pathway 
out. In spite of the high mobility of the family unit or per- 
haps because of it, a tone is set by constant talk and the 
prevailing attitude of the older people. And the tone is not 
one to encourage education or stimulate ambition. The un- 
employed floaters on the street are walking evidence to all the 
youth that nothing can be accomplished through education, 
that the door of the neighborhood schoolhouse indeed opens 
on a dead-end street. 

Let me emphasize that, in my opinion, there is no reason 
why this should be the case. I know there are those who 
maintain that, on the average, Negro children are inferior to 
white children in academic ability. I have seen no evidence to 
support any such contention. In considering the relative abil- 
ities of whites and Negroes, let us examine the situation in 
an all-white slum in a city of considerable size. A careful 
study of a group of children in grade 4 of one such school 
showed that their average achievement level was a full year 
below their grade placement—a typical situation in any slum 
area, 

What the teachers in this school have to contend with is 
shown by a report from the principal. Perhaps the greatest 
handicap to good school work is the high mobility of the white 
population in the area. In this school mobility is very high; it 
is not uncommon in similar schools to have a turnover of 
the entire enrollment in one school yeacr. 

The principal writes, “When a residential area composed 
of large, old homes formerly occupied by owners and single 
family groups changes, economically and socially conditions of 
general deterioration begin. Absentee owners rent the property 
by single rooms or small so-called apartments of two or three 
rooms to large families. . . . Such conditions attract transients 
(who either cannot or will not qualify for supervised low 
income housing), the unemployed, the unskilled and un- 
schooled, and the distressed families whose breadwinners have 
either just been committed to prisons or mental institutions 
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or who have bur recently been released from such. The only 
possession most of these families have is children. . . . In such 
an environment all forms of evil flourish—the peddling of 
dope, drunkenness, disease, accidents, truancies, physical, mental 
and moral handicaps, sex perversions involving children .. . 

“The parents of at least one-third of the children are either 
in penal institutions, are on probation, or have prison records. 
At least 100 children are on probation to the Juvenile Court. 
There has not been a day since I've been at the school that 
there has not been one or more children in detention at the 
Juvenile Court... 

“Less than 10 percent of the children have private doctors 
or dentists. A dental examination of 900 children in the fall of 
1959 reveals only forty-four free of cavities. The eyes of every 
child in the school were examined and about 300 showed 
some vision defects, and thirty had such serious vision loss that 
they were referred for partially-seeing teaching. At least one- 
third of the children are on welfare rolls or are recipients of 
very small social security and/or veteran benefits checks. In 
many cases, however, the neediest children . . . are those who 
cannot qualify for any dependency grant. 

“Unless a school is able to educate its children so they may 
become competent and responsible citizens its work is a 
temporary stop gap that relieves immediate suffering only. 
Although the school is the only organization that has instruction 
as its primary responsibility, when a noble hearted teacher 
faces a barefoot, hungry, sick, distressed child, the result is an 
endless chain of efforts to relieve such a child. 

“We realize that little or nothing can be done for or with 
the parents of the children who face such serious problems in 
their homes. These problems directly affect the child’s health, 
attendance, emotional and personal adjustment, his learning 
and his progress (or lack of it) in every respect. In all prob- 
ability at least one-half of our children will be school dropouts. 
In our opinion the children need, desperately, for desirable 
development, in addition to good schools—good homes, 
churches and communities.” 

I am quoting from an official report which, in acknowledg- 
ing the generally low achievement of the white children in 
this school, makes the interesting statement that “There is no 
reason to b hat these students as a group are inherently 
or genetically iess capable than average students, but apparently 
because of some types of experiences in their lives they have 
been unable to develop their intellectual skills.” The belief 
expressed in the first part of this sentence can hardly be based 
on anything firmer than an assumption as to the genetic 
uniformity of white children whose ancestors have for several 
generations lived in the United States. Such an assumption, of 
course, leaves out of account the possibility of a selective pro- 
cess occurring over the generations as some tended to move 
to one type of occupation and settle in one type of commu- 
nity. However, since I see no way of investigating the role of 
selective migration, I would be inclined to let the assumption 
stand unchallenged. Only I should argue strongly that to date 
we have no evidence to indicate that the assumption should 
not be broadened to include both white and Negro students. 
For all the contrary evidence, namely the poor work in school 
and low scores on tests made by Negroes, is based to a large 
degree on the performance of children in what are essentially 
slum conditions. Consequently, I start with the belief that, 
given a satisfactory socio-economic background and educational 
opportunity, Negro children can be just as successful in aca- 
demic work as any other group. You are all aware of the 
dramatic success that has been achieved in more than one 
instance in raising the aspirations and achievement levels of 
slum children. 

The difference between the Negro slum of today and the 
slums of the Northern seaport cities of sixty years ago is a 
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difference that deserves attention. The worries I have ex- 
pressed about the continuation of present conditions may 
appear to be neutralized by contemplating the record of the 
past. Big cities have always had slums. In the United States it 
has been possible for people to raise themselves by their own 
bootstraps in the course of a generation. Why be alarmed about 
the present situation. Such a complacent projection of the past 
into the obscure future is fallacious for several reasons. First 
and foremost is the fact that in the past most of the inhabitants 
of slums were recently arrived white foreign immigrants. 
They knew that their predecessors for generations had worked 
their way out of poverty in the cities. They were convinced 
that they could do likewise. The almost complete lack of such 
conviction—a consequence of the tragic story of the Negro 
in the United States—is the outstanding characteristic of youth 
in the Negro slum. Secondly, a foreign immigrant came from 
an impoverished but stable society, for the most part a peasant 
society with its own ancient mores. The pride of family and 
often strong church connections were social cement that kept 
the slums from being complete social jungles in spite of the 
fact that the dwelling conditions were often far worse than 
they are today. Lastly, for most of the period of our history, 
labor shortages rather than labor surpluses were characteristic. 
Particularly, unskilled laborers were in demand. When this 
was not so, namely, in the depression years, organized society 
had to step in on a large scale to bolster up the tottering social 
structure. Today, automation has affected the whole employ- 
ment scene; there is much less demand for unskilled labor. 
Racial discrimination makes unemployment chronic for the 
Negro male North and South. In short, neither in terms of 
the kinds of people involved nor in terms of the economic and 
social setting is there much resemblance between the slum dis- 
tricts of 1900 and those which are the sore spots of our modern 
Cities. 

What was especially shocking to me in my visits to the large 
cities in the last school year was the discovery that the em- 
ployment of youth is literally nobody's affair. To be sure, there 
are groups concerned with various aspects of the problem, but 
no single agency in any of the cities has the data as to the 
unemployment picture in that city. There is little up-to-date 
information about youth unemployment even city-wide and 
only the estimate of school people about the slum neighbor- 
hoods. Seldom are figures available to distinguish between the 
unemployed who are high school graduates and those who 
have dropped out of school before completing the twelfth 
grade. Most important, it is mot possible to say with any 
accuracy how the unemployed youth are distributed among 
various neighborhoods. There is much to be done in the 
gathering of reliable statistics. The problem of unemployed 
youth in the large cities is in no small part a Negro problem. 
We do not facilitate its solution by trying to find phrases 
to hide this fact. And it is largely a Negro problem in the 
North because of the discrimination practiced quietly but ex- 
tensively by employers and labor unions. In an effort to over- 
come this unjust and nationally dangerous discrimination, 
people must not shrink from publishing statistics, unpleasant 
as they may be. How can we improve a situation if we are 
deprived of knowledge of what the situation really is? And 
it is my hope that in this Conference this problem of setting 
forth the facts will be thoroughly explored in a spirit of good- 
will. 

At this point I imagine many of you who are well aware of 
the nature of the appalling problems in the big cities are won- 
dering just how I became concerned about the social problems 
of the big city. Therefore, I thought I might take a few 
moments to explain my interest and to describe briefly the 
situations I found which have caused my great concern. 

The subject of my first report, The American High School 
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Today, was the widely comprehensive high school found in 
independent cities that were not part of a large metropolitan 
complex. Aside from some short comments, I ignored both 
suburban schools and big-city schools, both of which by my 
definition tend not to be widely comprehensive because they 
often do not include a wide variety of elective programs. In 
the college-oriented suburb there is not likely to be interest in 
vocational programs, and in the big cities the existence of 
separate vocational schools also means a restriction of the 
elective program in the general high school. However, in con- 
junction with my study last year of junior high school educa- 
tion, I decided to take a more detailed look at schools in 
metropolitan areas—at schools in slums and suburbs, if you 
will. In the large metropolitan areas of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis one has no difficulty in 
locating examples of both. In some cases twenty minutes drive 
will enable a person to go from one to the other. A visit to 
the high school serving each community will open the eyes of 
a visitor to the complexities of American public education. 
Their basic problems are quite unlike, and these differences 
spring from the differences in the nature of the families being 
served. One lesson to be drawn from visiting a well-to-do 
suburb and a slum is all important for understanding American 
public education. That lesson is that to a large degree what 
a school should do and can do is determined by the status 
and ambitions of the majority of the families within the com- 
munity. I drew this conclusion after either my staff or I had 
visited metropolitan schools in and around many of the largest 
cities in the nation—New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis. 

In the suburban high school from which 80 percent or 
more of the graduates enter some sort of college the problems 
are the mirror image of those in the city slums, where as 
many as half the students drop out of school prior to gradu- 
ation. The task with which the school people must struggle 
in the city slum is, on the one hand, how to prepare the 
youth for getting and keeping a job as soon as he or she leaves 
school and, on the other hand, to encourage those who have 
academic talent to aim at a profession through higher educa- 
tion. The task thus stated seems simple. In fact, as you all 
know, the difficulties are enormous. The improvement of con- 
ditions in the slums is only in part a school problem, but the 
role of the schools is of the utmost importance. I am not 
nearly so concerned about the plight of the suburban parents 
whose offspring are at present having difficulty finding places 
in prestige colleges as I am about the plight of parents in the 
slums whose children drop out of school or graduate without 
prospects of employment. The latter is a much more serious 
social phenomenon, and too little attention has been paid to it. 

Visits to a wealthy suburb and impoverished slums only a 
few minutes away jolt one’s notions of the meaning of equality 
of opportunity. On the one hand, there is likely to be a 
spacious, modern school staffed by as many as 70 professionals 
for 1,000 pupils; on the other hand, one finds a crowded, 
often dilapidated and unattractive school staffed by 40 pro- 
fessionals for 1,000 pupils. Expenditure per pupil in the 
wealthy suburban school is likely to be over $1,000; often 
it is less than half that in the slum school. To my mind, in 
view of the problems one finds, conditions in the slum school 
necessitate more staff and more money than in the suburban 
school. * 

Leaving aside the suburban communities, I would like now 
to point up some of my observations in the large cities, 
especially in the slums, where my staff and I made special 
efforts to visit schools. In each of the cities we visited, one 
can find neighborhoods composed of various minority g’ ups. 
Many of these are areas now designated as “culturally de- 
prived,” or “culturally different” but which in my youth would 
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have been more simply designated as “slums.” The schools 
serving such neighborhoods have to be visited in order for one 
to understand the nature of the tasks which the teachers face. 

The slum areas of certain big northern cities are today largely 
inhabited by Negroes who have recently moved from the 
South hoping to improve their lot. The economic changes in 
the South which have forced this migration are too well 
known to require elaboration. The Negro is being displaced 
as a farm laborer, and, being unable because of discrimination 
to obtain other employment in the section where he was born, 
he becomes a migrant headed North. Between 1950 and 1960 
the proportion of Negroes living in the South dropped from 
60 per cent to 52 percent. St. Louis is said to be the first 
stopping point for many who make the journey, though the 
school people in Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, or New York indicate that their problems with 
the recently arrived Negroes from the South are quite as 
great as those which confront their colleagues in St. Louis. 
New York State now has the largest Negro population of any 
state in the Union. 

The growth of Negro slums in big cities is alarming. I wish 
that I could do more than direct attention. For without being 
an alarmist, I must say that when one considers the total 
situation that has been developing in the Negro slums since 
World War II, one has reason to worry about the future. The 
building up of a mass of unemployed and frustrated Negro 
youth in congested areas of a city is a social phenomenon that 
may be compared to the piling up of inflammable material 
in an empty building in a city block. Potentialities for trouble 
—indeed, possibilities. of disaster—are surely there. 

Let me start by describing a slum that might be in any one 
of several of the large cities I have visited. The inhabitants 
are all Negroes and with few exceptions have entered the city 
from a state in the Deep South anywhere from the last month 
to the last three years. Even the elementary schools servin 
this neighborhood are plagued by the mobiliy of the families. 
Often the composition of a grade will alter so rapidly that 
a teacher will find at the end of a school year that she is teach- 
ing but few pupils who started with her in the fall. In one 
school, I recall the principal stating that a teacher absent more 
than one week will have difficulty recognizing her class when 
she returns. The mothers move with their offspring from room 
to room from month to month and in so doing often go from 
one elementary school district to another; I am told that resi- 
dent tenements look more like transient hotels. I write 
“mothers” advisedly, since in one neighborhood, by no means 
the worst I have seen, a questionnaire sent out by the school 
authorities indicated that about a third of the pupils come 
from family units (one hesitates to use the word “home” ) 
which had no father, stepfather, or male guardian. Less than 
one percent of the parents graduated from college; 10 percent 
of the parents graduated from high school; only 33 percent 
completed the elementary school; and another 32 percent did 
not go that far. Contrast the situation in which a third of the 
parents have not completed elementary school with that in a 
high-income suburb where as many as 90 percent of the par- 
ents have bachelor's degrees, if not graduate degrees. 

These Negro slums seem to vary considerably as regards the 
social mores. In some there are very bad gangs with gang 
warfare among the boys. There are also vicious fights outside of 
school between girls. The condition in one such neighborhood 
was summed up to one of my staff by a principal of a junior 
high school who said even he was shocked by the answers to 
a questionnaire to the girls which asked what was their biggest 
problem. The majority replied to the effect that their biggest 
problem was getting from the street into their apartment with- 
out being molested in the hallway of the tenement. He went 
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On to say that the area had a set of social customs of its own. 
The streets are full of unémployed men who hang around and 
prey on the girls. The women are the centers of the family 
and as a rule are extremely loyal to the children. The men, on 
the other hand, are floaters. Similar reports from principals 
and teachers can be heard by the attentive and sympathetic 
visitor to the Negro slums of any one of several cities. 

I have so far referred only to white and Negro slums. In 
addition, a few words are necessary to point out that in some 
cities, New York in particular, there are slum areas inhabited 
by recent arrivals from Puerto Rico. In these sections, the 
peg are similar to those I have described but complicated 

y the difference in language. Unlike the American Negro 
from the South, these recent arrivals bring with them a set of 
social mores closely associated with their own methods of 
communication. At the same time, they often, if not always, 
come with children whose schooling has been bad. Clearly the 
problem of teaching these Puerto Rican children involves both 
a reading problem and a problem of teaching a foreign lan- 
guage. These problems are so special I shall not attempt to 
discuss them here. One hardly needs to point out that the 
existence of these problems adds one more complication to the 
tasks confronting the administrators and teachers in New York 
City schools. Add to these tasks the possibilities of interracial 
hostility and gang warfare between Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
and the resentment of both towards the whites and one has 
a veritable witches’ brew which comes to boil with unsavory 
vehemence in certain schools in certain areas—particularly in 
the junior high school years. The amazing feature of the 
whole situation is that pupils make any progress in schools 
in certain areas of the city. 

One only needs to visit the type of school I am now 
describing to be convinced that the nature of the community 
largely determines what goes on in the school. Therefore, to 
attempt to divorce the school from the community is to engage 
in unrealistic thinking, which might lead to policies that 
could wreak havoc with the school and the lives of children. 
The community and the school are inseparable. For example, 
I have walked through school corridors in slum areas and, 
looking into classrooms, have seen children asleep with their 
heads on their hands. Is this situation the result of poor teach- 
ers without either disciplinary control or teaching ability? No, 
the children asleep at their desks have been up all night with 
no place to sleep or else subject to unbelievable family fights 
and horrors through the night. Checking into one case, a 
principal told one of my staff that after climbing six flights 
of a tenement he found the boy’s home—one filthy room with 
a bed, a light bulb, and a sink. In the room lived the boy's 
mother and her four children. I might add that it is not unusual 
for teachers in these schools to take home with them children 
with little or no place to go at night. I would ask suburban 
parents to ponder the contrast between the lives and the educa- 
tion of their children and the lives and education of the boys 
and girls in the schools I have been describing. It is after 
visits to schools like these that I grow impatient with both 
critics and defenders of public education who ignore the 
realities of school situations to engage in fruitless debate about 
educational philosophy, purposes, and the like. 

I use the phrase “social attitudes,” including attitudes of 
youth, to try and sum up my impressions of what I have heard 
so often from the teachers in grades 1 to 8 in slum neighbor- 
hoods. As one teacher said to me, “We do quite well with 
these children in the lower grades. Each of us is, for the few 
hours of the school day, an acceptable substitute for the 
mother. But when they reach about 10, 11, or 12 years of age, 
we lose them. At that time the ‘street’ takes over. In terms of 
schoolwork, progress ceases; indeed, many pupils begin to go 
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backward in their studies!” What can be done to offset the 
demoralizing attitude of “the street” in the worst of the 
slums? Not much that lies within the province of the school 
authorities alone. Here is where the social agency people, the 
juvenile court people, the churches—all the various groups 
represented at this Conference come into the picture. 

This last thought leads me to say that thus far I have 
spoken in negative terms for the most part, describing my 
own sense of shock at the slum conditions in our large cities, 
especially as these conditions relate to education and employ- 
ment. So important are these problems that in putting together 
a final report for the Carnegie Corporation I decided to pub- 
lish a small book that will contrast the wealthy suburban 
schools and the slum schools. In this small volume I shall try 
to create a set of anxious thoughts in the minds of conscientious 
citizens who while living in the suburbs may work in the 
cities. I wish that I had many more constructive proposals to 
make than I now have, and I am hoping that this Conference, 
composed of people thoroughly familiar with slum problems, 
will come up with positive, constructive ideas that will lead 
to solutions. There are clearly many areas of concern. Among 
the more important are racial discrimination; employment 
practices of labor and management; Federal-State laws in- 
cluding insurance rates and wage scales; lack of jobs, as well 
as changing types of employment because of automation and 
the necessity for more highly skilled workers; the role of the 
schools in preparing youth for employment, especially average 
and below-average youth, and in helping them make the 
transition from school to work; the coordination of the efforts 
of the schools, the employers and labor unions, and the 
various community agencies that have a hand in promoting 
youth welfare; the role of the public sector of the economy at 
the local, state, and federal level in providing employment if 
the private sector of the economy is unable to do so. All of 
these questions are complex and controversial but will, I sin- 
cerely hope, be thoroughly aired at the various Workshop 
meetings in this Conference. 

In closing, I should like to express my own views on a 
very few of the subjects just mentioned about which I feel 
strongly. In the first place, there are those who would say 
that what goes on in the schools should not have any direct 
connection with the community or the employment situation. 
I completely reject this idea. The school, the community, and 
the employment picture are and should be closely tied together. 
I am not impressed by the holding power of a school as a 
criterion of its quality, but neither am I impressed by the 
argument that a boy who fails to get along in school ought 
to drop out. It all depends. The situation in which a boy 
drops out of school only to roam the streets is quite different 
from the situation in which a boy drops out and finds satis- 
factory employment. Full-time schooling for certain youths 
through grade 12 may be good or bad depending upon the 
employment picture. What goes on in the school ought to be 
conditioned in large measure by the nature of the families 
being served, the vocational plans and aspirations of the stu- 
dents, and employment opportunities. To sum up, I submit 
that in a heavily urbanized and industrialized free society the 
educational experience of youths should fit their subsequent 
employment. This should be so whether a boy drops out of 
school in grade 10, after graduation from high school, or after 
graduation from college or university. In any case, there should 
be a smooth transition from full-time schooling to a full-time 
job. 

This is an ideal situation admittedly and one which is at 
present approached only in the learned professions and in a 
few instances the occupations for which undergraduate college 
courses provide the necessary training. In the case of the 
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learned professions, those in charge of the last stage in the 
educational journey—the professors of law, of medicine, and 
those who direct the research of candidates for the Ph.D— 
have usually a sense of responsibility for their students based 
on their own passionate interest in promoting the best interests 
of their profession. Graduates of some undergraduate profes- 
sional courses in some institutions are also often assisted in 
finding employment. Engineering is perhaps the best example. 
With the present shortage of teachers, professors of education 
have no difficulty in finding jobs for their students. While the 
universities or colleges do not accept responsibility for the 
placement of their graduates, many, if not all, spend time and 
money in helping the young man or woman to find a job. 
In many cases the subsequent career is followed with interest 
and assistance is provided in re-employment. Sixty years ago 
the situation was very different. Concern with placement of 
college and university graduates was a product of the depres- 
sion years. The change, I believe, has been important and in 
the best interests of both the individual and society. For the 
college graduate who has received a general or liberal educa- 
tion without majoring in a professional or semi-professional 
field, many difficulties of finding a suitable job will remain. 
Still, by and large, one can say at the college and university 
level a considerable fraction of the youth involved make a 
smooth transition from education to a job. 

When we examine the situation at the high school level, 
we find quite a different state of affairs. Although in many 
high schools a half or more of the graduates seek employment 
immediately on graduation, only in a few cities does one 
find an effective placement service. And I make this statement 
without intending any reproach to either social agencies or to 
guidance counselors. The obligations of the school should 
not end when the student either drops out of school or gradu- 
ates. At that point the cumulative record folder concerning 
a student’s educational career is usually brought to an end. It 
should not be. To my mind, guidance officers, especially in the 
large cities, ought to be given the responsibility for following 
the post-high school careers of youth from the time they 
leave school until they are 21 years of age. Since compulsory 
attendance usually ends at age 16, this means responsibility 
for the guidance of youth ages 16 to 21 who are out of school 
and either employed or unemployed. It is with the unemployed 
out-of-school youth that I am especially concerned—especially 
the boys, for whom the unemployment problem is more severe 
than for girls. This expansion of the school’s function will cost 
money and will mean additional staff—at least a doubling 
of the guidance staff in most of the large cities; but the ex- 
pense is necessary, for vocational and educational guidance 
must be a continuing process to help assure a smooth transi- 
tion from school to the world of work. The present abrupt 
break between the two is unfortunate. What I have in mind 
suggests, of course, a much closer relationship than now exists 
between school, employers, and labor unions, as well as social 
agencies and employment offices. 


’ There is no question that the school people in the large 
cities face a gigantic task in their efforts to prepare youth 
from impoverished homes for useful lives as responsible citi- 
zens and productive workers. I have the heartiest respect for 
the dedicated men and women who with limited means and 
facilities are doing the best job they can to overcome the 
adverse influence of the home and street in the big-city slum. 
As one of my associates who had spent the best years of his 
life as principal of a suburban public high school put it, “I 
visited junior high schools in New York City in some of 
the worst areas. I expected to find blackboard jungles; instead 
I found schools with high morale, tight discipline, imaginative 
principals and teachers.” My own visits were largely confined 
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to similar schools in Chicago, Detroit, and St. Louis, and my 
admiration for what is being done in those cities is equal to 
that of my colleague for what he saw in New York City. 

Nor that all problems have been solved. Far from it, as you 
all know. Reading is the essential tool for success in school 
and on the job, and although in this area much has been 
done, much remains to be done, particularly with respect to 
gaining the interest of the parents in the success of their 
children, reducing class size, and providing for more remedial 
reading teachers. Decentralized administration in the big cities 
is surely a step in the right direction by bringing the schools 
closer to the people. A new look is needed at vocational pro- 
grams, especially for the below-average students who are re- 
jected by the vocational people and academic people alike. 
Much remains to be done for the future dropout to ease the 
break between school and job. It appears that the only jobs 
available for unskilled workers in the decade ahead will be 
in service occupations, a fact of considerable importance in 
educational planning. As you all know better than I, many 
of the large cities have made attempts to prepare these youths 
for work. Adult education courses, work-study programs of 
various sorts—these are all evidence of a continuing interest 
of the schools in furthering educational opportunities for out- 
of-school youth and ought to be expanded. Finally, I have been 
told many times that an important obstacle in improving the 
education of slum children is the fact that the teachers who 
may have taught in schools for a number of years with a 
certain kind of student body suddenly find themselves engulfed 
by slum children whom they do not understand and for whom 
they fail to recognize the need for changes in the curriculum. 
In many cases, a re-education of the teachers becomes necessary. 

In short, there is much that schools are doing but much 
more that they should do. Money in many instances is the key 
—remedial reading teachers, smaller classes, guidance coun- 
selors cost money. I have already noted the vast disproportion 
between the amount spent per pupil in the wealthy suburbs 
and that spent in the slums of the big city. 

But even if the schools were to improve their services 
drastically, there would still remain what seems to me the crux 
of the situation—the presence or absence of employment 
opportunity. Whereas I have indicated my conviction that the 
problems of Negro education are no different from those of 
all underprivileged socio-economic groups, the problems of 
Negro employment are distinctly different. The enforcement of 
anti-discrimination laws has proved a most difficult under- 
taking. I have heard it said that only those projects which are 
supported by public funds can really be operated on a truly 
non-discriminatory basis. Therefore, it seems to me that unless 
local management and labor take up the challenge, it may be 
necessary for Congress to appropriate funds for public work 
programs to alleviate the problem of unemployment among 
youth 16 to 21 in the large cities. In view of the past dis- 
criminatory employment practices by both management and 
labor, action at the federal level may become a necessity. Even 
if there were no discrimination, it might become a necessity 
if the private sector of the economy is unable to provide suf- 
ficient jobs. 

In conclusion, let me repeat my sense of shock as I con- 
template conditions in our big cities with respect to youth in 
slum neighborhoods. The problems are the result of a social 
situation the roots of which run back to the days of slavery and 
the result of an economic problem which is in part a reflection 
of the total unemployment situation and in part a result of 
racial discrimination among labor unions and employers. To 
improve the work of the slum schools requires an improvement 
in the lives of the families who inhabit these slums, but with- 
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out a drastic change in the employment prospects for urban 
Negro youth, relatively little can be accomplished. I close by 
urging that our large-city problems be analyzed in far more 
detail than in the past and with a far greater degree of frank- 
ness. Neighborhood by neighborhood we need to know the 
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facts, and when these facts indicate a dangerous social situation 
the American people should be prepared to take drastic 
measures before it is too late. | wish this Conference all success 
as it tackles this extremely urgent and perplexing problem of 
unemployed, out-of-school youth in our large cities. 


Challenge America Faces 


EDUCATING FOR WORLD LEADERSHIP 
By JOHN ALSOP, President, The Mutual Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Delivered as Third Lecturer in the Greater Hartford Forum Series, Newington, Connecticut, March 21, 1961 


T IS A PRIVILEGE to address this audience on this 
particular subject. In fact, it is a privilege to be a part 
of this distinguished lecture series which is opening 

new doors to our community. This evening’s topic is a broad 
one. It implies the necessity for America, which sired for 
the world a public free education system at a time when 
the world was in revolt, to rise now to a new challenge. The 
world is again in revolt. At every frontier there is chaos. If 
we are to emerge with our own freedom intact, if we are to 
save freedom for the other peoples of the world, we must 
give attention again . as did the earliest Americans 

to the function, operation and objectives of education. 

I propose in these remarks to try to evaluate and appraise 
the threat which the communist idea holds for us and those 
things in which we believe and to identify the nature of the 
threat. I intend to try to say in a paragraph or two what there 
is in a democracy like ours that qualifies us for world leader- 
ship and that needs to be defended. I intend to point out, 
as you might expect, that the answer is education, that we 
must educate our people to know our enemy, what he is try- 
ing to do, and how he is trying to do it, and that we must edu- 
cate them to understand how new and how revolutionary our 
own system is, how worth defending it is, and how we must 
develop it further. 

The struggle for world domination that now engages our 
attention is being fought in many places and with many 
weapons. But the ultimate weapon is now as it has been 
always ... the human mind. 

Let me say first of all something about our own system 
and what it offers. 

The essential concept of our system of democracy is not 
something old and reactionary, which, by virtue of its age 
and its dedication to the interests of the few at the expense 
of the many, must fail and decline and disappear as our 
enemies would have the world believe. The idea, which is 
central to our system, that government exists by consent of 
the governed, is new in this ancient world of ours. 

Tyranny, whether by absolute monarchy or dictatorship, has 
preyed upon the human race since time immemorial. It is 
old; it is discredited; so much so that those who practice 
it strive with energy and ingenuity to conceal the fact that 
they do so. The constitution of the U.S.S.R. is written in the 
language of the Bill of Rights. Yet we know the value of 
the guarantees they give. 

Yes, our system is new. It is based on the idea that a man 
is entitled by the very fact of his birth upon this earth to cer- 
tain rights. If because of ignorance and greed and human 
failure these rights have not yet been fully extended to all, 
still the validity of the central concept of democracy has moved 
the democracies in the right direction and has ensured the 
eventual and, I hope, speedy triumph of full equality. 

It would be unthinkable today in Connecticut that there 


should be discrimination in housing projects. Yet it is only 
twelve years ago that anti-discrimination measures were ac- 
complished by legislative act. I remember because, among 
others, I introduced the legislation. It would be unthinkable 
today in India that the British should be running their country 
and telling them what to do. Yet they were, and not long 
since. The discriminatory conditions which remain today in 
parts of our country and the world will be just as unthinkable 
ten or fifteen years from now. 

This idea that everyone is entitled to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness as a matter of right is what we must 
understand, what we must fight for. American liberty has not 
been seriously challenged since we achieved it by revolution. 
But it is challenged now. We must recognize the threat and 
we must be prepared to meet it, if it takes a generation. 

For almost 50 years, the communist parties of the world, 
dominated and controlled by the communist party of the Soviet 
Union, have been building and consolidating power on the 
foundation of an idea. To do this, they have trained two gener- 
ations of fanatical-minded warriors. 

They count on two factors to carry them to their goal. 

One is the peculiar fascination of their idea for the im- 
mature, and for those to whom the teachings of western 
culture are unknown or unintelligible. 

The other is the unwillingness or inability of the west to 
recognize the communist movement for what it is. For despite 
the shocks and disorders that have become part of our daily 
existence, we seem to remain unable to believe that there really 
are people like that, that the communists are what they say they 
are, that their objectives are those they have proclaimed these 
last forty-odd years, that they are fanatically sincere when they 
declare, and this is their central theme, that peace cannot 
come to the world until the United States and all other free 
nations have been buried and have joined the long roll of 
nations that once flourished but no longer exist. 

The system of education by repeated injection of a single 
idea is not new. The distorted notion of producing a master 
race to rule the world is not new. In the 1920s there was a 
book called “Mein Kampf.” The author of that book pro- 
claimed that he would seize control of Germany and resume 
her interrupted march to world dominion after reconstituting 
her military machine. People read that book, but they did not 
believe he meant what he said. The fatal moment was allowed 
to go by, and in due course there came the holocaust blue- 
printed by Adolf Hitler in that book. When the world, by a 
hair's breadth, saved itself from the fate projected by the 
mad genius, and when we who had earlier read the book and 
tossed it aside, or hadn't read it at all, surveyed the wreckage 
and the carnage wrought in its wake, a gentleman named 
Churchill chronicled the years through which we had passed. 
Do you recall the title of the last volume? Let me have the 
doubtful pleasure of recalling it for you .. . “Triumph and 
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Tragedy: How the Great Democracies triumphed and so were 
able to resume the follies which had so ne “” cost them their 
life.” 

In 1946 this man, who had stood alone ....nst the forces 
of complacency and appeasement ten years before, attempted 
once more to sound the tocsin. In Fulton, Missouri, he told us 
that an iron curtain had been erected across the ancient and 
famous lands of Europe. Yet in our simplicity, in our un- 
willingness to face facts, in what has been called the chronic 
inability of legitimate powers to recognize the fact of revolu- 
tionary or subversionary challenge, we persisted in the so-called 
spirit of Yalta—a spirit that a great educator, John Dewey, 
once called a “fatuous one-sided love feast.” We continued 
to trust our wartime Soviet brethren, though they had already 
republished the doctrine they call historical materialism, the 
doctrine that history has fated them to be our executioner. If 
anyone doubts that such is their doctrine, let me read a passage 
from the joint statement issued by the 81 communist parties 
of the world that was printed in The New York Times of 
December 7, 1960: 

“Whatever efforts imperialism makes, it cannot stop the 
advance of history .. . The complete triumph of socialism 
is inevitable.” 

If there is any doubt against whom they propose to triumph, 
let me read another extract from the same document: 

“The decay of capitalism is peculiarly marked in the 
United States of America, the chief imperialist country 
of today .. . U. S. imperialism has become the biggest 
international exploiter.” 

The queer thing about the communists, the thing that so 
many of us seem to be unable to understand, is that there 
is no hypocrisy in these fulminations. When Mr. Khrushchev 
pounds his shoe at the United Nations, when under the pro- 
tection of the peaceful temper of the American people he 
uses New York as a rostrum from which to blaspheme the 
United States, he is not being a hypocrite: he is being a bigot. 
And a bigot, heaven knows, is far more dangerous than a 
hypocrite. For the communist dialectic teaches him that every 
word of it is true: he is possessed by what Stuart Chase has 
aptly called anti-knowledge. He knows things that are not so. 
He is already living in that nightmare world that George Or- 
well described in his amazing book called “1984,” the world in 
which thought-processes are carried on in double-think and the 
language of politics is mnewspeak, exemplified by the slogans 
“Freedom is Slavery” and “Truth is Falsehood.” Orwell was 
not writing fantasy. 1984 is still 23 years away. Yet it is the 
vigorously merchandised public contention of our enemies that 
the disbandment of our armies at the end of World War II 
was militarism, the liberation of Cuba and the Philippines 
was imperialism, economic aid to the backward is exploitation, 
self-restraint is aggression, and the suppression of the Hun- 
garian patriots by the heavily armed forces of the USSR. 
was liberation. If anyone thinks this is overstated, let me read 
a few more passages from the December manifesto: 

“The imperialist forces of the U. S. A. Britain and 
France have made a criminal deal with West German 
imperialism . The U. S. imperialists are also busy 
reviving the hotbed of war in the far east . . . They have 
imposed upon Japan a new military treaty which pursues 
aggressive aims against the Soviet Union, the Chinese 
People’s Republic and other peace-loving countries . . . 
The U. S. imperialists strive to create new seats of war 
in. differ2nt parts of the world.” 

Now, I know that all of this reminds one of the old 
chestnut about the felonious assault that was committed by 
hitting the victim on the fist with the attacker's chin, but 
when you begin to understand the communist dialectic, it all 
becomes predictable and there is nothing funny about it at all. 
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In the communist dialectic, whatever advances their cause 
is true and peaceful and righteous, and whatever opposes it is 
false, wicked, imperialistic and motivated by a lust for money. 
When we have legal collective bargaining, that is exploitation 
of the workers, but when they have huge state-controlled 
unions that never bargain and are never allowed to strike but 
are used mainly to discipline and control the workers, that is 
proletarian freedom. When we choose freely between compet- 
ing political parties, whose membership is open to all, that is 
bourgeois dictatorship, but when they enforce the political 
decisions of a tiny group of bureaucrats through a closed, dis- 
ciplined, monopolistic party that tolerates the existence of 
no other party, that is, in their phrase, “democratic centralism.” 

There is one word that is often used automatically by a 
citizen of the West when he reads the utterances or views the 
actions of the leaders of the East. The word is “incredible.” 
When Khrushchev pounded the table, everybody said it was 
incredible. When they rioted in United Nations when Mr. 
Stevenson was speaking on the Congo situation, I heard every- 
body say it was incredible. If you saw Mr. Stevenson on the 
television, the word “incredible” was etched in every look of 
astonishment and shock that his very expressive face was able 
to register. Yet in fact there was nothing incredible about 
it. Those who have adequately studied the doctrines of 
communism find these episodes not merely credible, but pre- 
dictable and even inevitable. These U. N. performances were 
strictly according to the book. It was all written at the Second 
Congress of the Communist International in 1920 and em- 
bodied in theses that were then adopted and have often been 
republished in the party literature. Let me read this to you, 
asking you to remember that in newspeak, anything they do 
not control is called capitalist or bourgeois, and the United 
Nations General Assembly is of course a parliamentary body: 

“The bourgeois parliaments, which constitute one of 
the most important instruments of the state machinery of 
the bourgeoisie, cannot be won over by the proletariat any 
more than can the bourgeois order in general. The task 
of the proletariat consists in blowing up the whole ma- 
chinery of the bourgeoisie, in destroying it, and all the 
parliamentary institutions with it . . . The communist 
party enters such institutions not for the purpose of or- 
ganization work, but in order to blow up the whole 
bourgeois machinery and the parliament itself from 
within.” 

I know a fellow who calls himself a member of the Frus- 
trated Alarm-Ringers’ Society. For years, he was trying to get 
other people to start worrying about the communists. Now he 
is unfrustrated. For the first time, he says, things have gotten 
so bad that people are willing to listen. But this gives him new 
sorrow. Now he is expected to produce solutions, and this, he 
thinks, is not very easy. But I think the line of approach is 
fairly evident, even though there are surely no easy roads to 
solution. 

One thing, of course, is to keep our military house in order. 
I think we all understand, at somewhat long last, that wherever 
we allow a power-vacuum to exist, it will be filled at the 
cost of freedom. We have therefore bought some expensive 
military hardware, and hopefully it is getting to be pretty 
good. But if we fail in the battle of the mind, we might 
as well save the money we are spending for hardware, because 
we can lose without hearing a shot except, perhaps, the volley 
of a firing squad commanded by a man who says, “We have 
a monopoly on truth: agree or perish!” 

And when we think about the mind-battle, we have started 
to think about education. Of all the subjects that matter in 
this world, none has the fascination or the importance of 
political philosophy. Yet we have graduated two generations 
of educated men and women only a few of whom know that 
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it all started with Hegel, and that Marx and Lenin were 
philosophers of some importance. The doctrines of dialectical 
and historical materialism must be studied and understood by 
all educated people, if we are to be able to resist this thing 
that wants to destroy us. 

Let me point out the communists have scored many successes 
because shey had studied the way we would be likely to react 
to certain propaganda maneuvers. As one example, I might 
cite the tragic case when, at a critical moment, many of our 
very best people were influenced to lend their names and 
prestige to the idea that the Red Chinese were “agrarian re- 
formers” and not really communists; that Chiang Kai-shek, our 
recent ally and friend, was corrupt—so much so that no 
decent country could support him against an idealistic reform 
movement. The impact of that pernicious piece of propaganda 
on our foreign policy and its result in terms of world history 
are now well known. Yet we seem to have repeated the same 
blunder on our very doorstep, and now we have Dr. Castro 
administering his blessings to the people of Cuba. It is not 
pleasant to recall that the U. S. was the secure base in which 
the Castro rebellion was safely organized, from which it 
was financed and supplied, and in which Castro’s war was 
sympathetically reported and applauded by substantial seg- 
ments of the American press. 

I suggest that the shocked surprise and disbelief with 
which the American press and people still greet every episode 
of communist rudeness, every sudden aggression or brutality, 
is a fair measure of the extent of our continuing ignorance of 
the theoretical bases and historical development of the com- 
munist movement. It seems plain that we must again and 
again fail to recognize the threat and to anticipate it, unless 
our educated people, the leaders of opinion in all groups, 
are equipped with the knowledge that they require to avoid the 
traps that are constantly being contrived for our undoing. 

Every academy of military doctrine has filing cases filled 
with the unfought campaigns of possible future wars. Like- 
wise the Soviets have invested decades in staff work aimed at 
deceiving us about the nature and extent of their activities 
in this world. Our leaders must be armed and equipped with 
the intellectual weaponry that is needed to defend us. 

Much of this, of course, has been said before, but there is 
a new point that in my estimation must be stressed. We 
Americans have an abiding faith that we can solve our prob- 
lems by electing the right men to run our government. It is of 
course true that incompetence or ignorance in government has 
always led to disaster. But we are still a democracy, and the 
greatest leadership we can find will achieve little or nothing 
if the people through lack of knowledge or education fail to 
heed their summons. No president can lead unless the people 
—and their representatives in Congress and the fifty state 
governments—are mentally equipped and ready to follow. 

It may come as no surprise to my friends if I confess mem- 
bership in the Republican Party. Yet I must publicly acknowl- 
edge that John F. Kennedy is the only president we have, and, 
unless he turns out to be one of our best and most successful 
presidents, our children and grandchildren will pay the price 
in sorrow and misfortune. So, despite my party affiliation, I 
am glad to say that I have so far found no reason to think 
that the Kennedy administration, much as I disagree with it 
in other ways, is lacking in sophistication in this difficult and 
tragically important area. But the president and his adminis- 
tration cannot do it all or even a substantal part of it. It is 
the task of the educators to equip our intellectual leadership 
and, through them, the people, with an understanding of the 
doctrinal and historical development of the communist move- 
ment and the true nature of the issues that confront the world 
of today. 

The title of these remarks is an arresting one—“Education 
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for World Leadership.” Certainly this is intertwined with 
the “Battle of Men’s Minds” and is part of the “Challenge 
America Faces.” The military problems which beset us are 
serious and immediate. Yet this challenge will not be met 
in the trenches or in producing rockets which will obliterate. 
It is a challenge which may continue for years beyond the 
lifetime of everyone in this room. And such a challenge must 
be met in the classrooms of Newington and Hartford and the 
lecture halls at Storrs and Notre Dame and M.LT. 

The communist threat consists of a new tyranny—perhaps 
the most complete and loathesome tyranny the world has 
ever known—a tyranny over men’s bodies and over their 
minds. They deny that man’s spirit should be free, that man 
is entitled to think for himself. An article in the Christian 
Science Monitor the other day indicates that they are preparing 
to duplicate the human brain through cybernetics and expect 
that their product will be an improvement over the original. 

Their public doctrines of “production for use and not for 
profit,” of “from each according to his ability and to each 
according to his need,” are powerful ones with underprivi- 
leged people. Their salesmen are dedicated and resolute. They 
are merchandising their product seven days a week in every 
market in the world with the devotion that comes from belief. 
Our doctrine is a powerful one, too, far more powerful indeed. 
But it is long since our personal freedom was challenged in 
this country. Everyone takes it for granted. There is, in fact, 
little understanding in America about the revolutionary ideas 
which have made us great. 

So in this effort toward “Education for World Leadership,” 
I suggest renewed attention to the doctrines of the founding 
fathers. The Revolutionary War was a fascinating military 
struggle, but the principles for which it was fought are far 
more fascinating. We must dramatize them for our own 
young people so that as we go through these probable decades 
of struggle and conflict we may have the utter resolution 
and conviction as a people which upheld the Sons of Liberty 
and the Minute Men against terrible odds 185 years ago. 

Further, we must be clear in what we mean by our terms. 
If, by world leadership, we mean world domination then I am 
sure that we should not point our system of education at 
world leadership because in this sense it implies a kind of 
superiority such as was in the mind of the “Madman of the 
Third Reich.” Today's chief practitioner in the business of 
proselytizing toward this kind of world leadership is Mr. 
Khrushchev. For us, world leadership must mean an effort to 
lead all the nations, not to do exactly as we do, but to recognize 
the inherent validity of the concept behind our system, to 
believe that Adams and Jefferson and Franklin had something 
good to which they can aspire. 

Part of our desperately needed “Education for World Lead- 
ership”"—education for survival, if you will—should be to 
prepare our people to understand. For in understanding we 
not only offer a broad shoulder to the weeping nations; a food 
basket to the hungry of India; a book to the new reader in 
Ghana; a gun to the Laotian seeking to protect his little corner 
of freedom. We offer also to our own citizen a tool for sustain- 
ing himself. For understanding implies compassion for the 
have-nots of this world, but it also implies a comprehension 
and appreciation of our own philosophical background and of 
the spiritual bankruptcy of the communist world. 

Another part of the problem lies in teaching our young 
people to think for themselves. Education, public and private 
at all levels, assumes its greatest significance in times when 
freedom is tested. Our purpose must be at this crucial time 
to create a massive intellectual curiosity, a restless search for 
truth. 

We are in a desperate competition. It is only by new ideas, 
new approaches, new applications of the truths in which we 
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believe that we will be able to maintain our momentum and 
draw ahead just as the communists, wrapped in the toils of 
their immutable doctrine, will eventually fall behind. 


And we can afford to have people think for themselves. We 
must hope that all the peoples will come truly to think for 
themselves. Because although they may not arrive at exactly 
the system which we have adopted or at a point where they 
are prepared to say that everything we are doing is good or 
everything the Russians and Chinese are doing is bad, if they 
think for themselves they will adopt a system which permits 
them to continue to do so. 

At this point, I should like to make a plea for a sense 
of urgency in the matter of the education of the gifted child. 
We must educate all of our children to the maximum limita- 
tion of their individual capacities. But as we provide for the 
handicapped, physically, mentally and emotionally, as we pro- 
vide for the multitudes of our so-called average people, we 
must mow also give attention to the education of our intel- 
lectually talented. From their ranks will come the leaders, in 
the professions and in the art and science of politics which is 
so essential to the preservation of freedom. 

Every effort of imagination must be used to develop pro- 
grams to deal with the talented child so that he may use his 
gifts not just for himself but for mankind in general. Our 
elementary and secondary schools need much re-gearing in this 
area. Our colleges and universities need re-gearing, too, so that 
there may be opportunity to continue the development of out- 
standing students. Education is indeed for all but each in 
accordance with his own capacity and potential. Special pro- 
gtams for gifted children are expensive. But consider the cost 
to our society if its natural leaders are not provided with the 
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impetus toward leadership and the educational equipment to 
provide it. 

Finally, then, let me repeat. We are fighting a war of sur- 
vival, a war which by reason of its extent and its intensity will 
probably be of long duration and will require unlimited efforts 
and all our energy. 

Therefore, in our churches and synagogues among young 
and old, in our school and college class rooms, we must pre- 
pare the army that will fight this great ideological war and 
which will reverse the tide which has been running against 
us, a hardy and resolute army with the dedication which 
comes from being persuaded and convinced as free men of 
the value of those things for which we fight. 

We must identify for all to see the ideological rock on 
which this nation is built. 

We must know who our enemies are, how they plan to 
subdue us and what evil plans they have for us and for the 
world after, God forbid, they have succeeded. We have gone 
beyond the point where the word communism may not be 
uttered in the class room. A study of its roots, its theories and 
its bloodstained history should be mandatory for all of us. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once declared that no man truly 
lives unless he takes part in the arguments and battles of his 
times. I say that no man can today live the life of the mind 
if he is content with the knowledge he finds comfortable. He 
must also encounter the unpleasant and the disturbing be- 
cause his acquaintance with them is necessary for survival. 

When we understand the challenge we can then assess our 
role in today’s world and only when we understand that role 
can we fully utilize our own strength, add courage and stead- 
fastness to our friends and raise a torch of hope for the re- 
pressed and stifled yearnings of the millions who are enslaved. 


Our Present And Future 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POLICIES 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, former President of the United States 


Delivered at Republican Congressional testimonial dinner, Washington, D. C., June 1, 1961 


time I come as a recent graduate of as tough a political 

cram course as anyone could devise—6 years with an 
opposition Congress. Any President with that experience is 
bound to have learned more about sheer politicking than he 
dreamed possible. I offer this thought tonight—that we see 
to it—starting now—that in 1962 we Republicans afford my 
successor the same opportunity for political enlightenment 
during his final 2 years in office. 

Seeing here so many old friends, I am tempted to talk of 
years gone by. But I am not here tonight to dwell on the past. 

Not that the past isn’t useful. It sharpens perspective, warns 
of pitfalls, and helps to point the way. But we must never 
let it divert our attention from the future. 

We have a right to be proud that these past 8 years, in 
matters both foreign and domestic, we kept faith with the 
American people. 

So I do not suggest that we sit idly by as our past accom- 
plishments are misrepresented. Neither should we allow others 
to point with self-serving pride to programs that we long 
ago proposed and tried vainly to get them to support. But this 
is simply “keeping the record straight.” While important, it 
has no forward thrust. 


¥ IS GOOD to be again at a Republican reunion. This 


HAILS PARTY RECORD 


I consider our party's record, at home and abroad, an ex- 
cellent springboard into the future. We can gladly leave that 
record to the verdict of history. Time will be far more ob- 
jective and accurate than present-day politicians in judging 
the past 8 years. 

Let us, then, leave the past behind and concentrate instead 
on our present and future. 

Of course our first duty is to make emphatically clear the 
views that we hold on the country’s needs. This is not simply 
our right, it is our obligation. 

For we must not forget, or let others forget, that only 7 
months ago we were the party that made gains in both the 
Senate and House of Representatives; we were the party that 
received more popular votes than any other party in America; 
it was our national ticket that won a majority both of the 
States and of the congressional districts. To be sure, the Presi- 
dency was denied us by a paper-thin percentage. But from 
tens of millions of Americans we have a clear mandate to 
speak out forcefully on the great issues of the day. 

I have heard talk about the “role of the loyal opposition.” 
This implies that we should now have a different purpose 
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than when the White House was in our hands. But my friends, 
we Republicans do not change our ideals, our aspirations or 
our programs, just because the other party is temporarily in 
power. We continue to stand for what we believe is wise and 
sound; we continue to fight against the unwise and the 
unsound. 

STRESSES RESPONSIBILITY 


Indeed, anyone, in either party, who resorts to irresponsi- 
bility when out of power does not deserve the responsibility 
of powet. As Republicans, our checkpoints are simply these: 
“What is best for our country—and what is the best way to 
carry it out?” We need no other yardsticks in power or out. 
We want America to know that we are not simply Republi- 
cans, but also that we are right. 

Indeed, the greatest service our own or any political party 
can render the American people is to be a trustworthy vehicle 
for strengthening freedom in a world at peace. 

As to this, we have no better guide than the statesman who 
died 10 years ago this April—Arthur H. Vandenberg. He, too, 
was of the minority. Yet he powerfully influenced the creation 
of the United Nations, the Marshall plan, and the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

Arthur Vandenberg told us in January 1945: 

“We cannot drift to victory. We must have maximum 
united effort on all fronts.. We must have maximum 
united effort in our councils.” 

In this, he still speaks for me, and he speaks for you. 

His advice needs attention today. Not only because there is 
great ability in our party—not only because we have proven 
executive competence—but also because this Republic cannot 
exclude anyone of worth from its national security delibera- 
tions. 

Everyone of us appreciates the gravity of the world prob- 
lems facing our Nation tonight. We Republicans encountered 
similar problems when the power and the responsibility were 
ours. All Americans realize that only one individual, the 
President, can speak for our country as it strives in the world 
arena to solve those problems. As the President attempts to 
preserve our freedoms, as he seeks to strengthen peace, as he 
confers with foreign leaders whether friendly or hostile, he 
has the hopeful and sympathetic good will of all loyal Ameri- 
cans, regardless of party. History will adjudge the wisdom 
of his efforts. But we cannot allow, today, the Nation's basic 
unity of purpose to be in doubt. 

By the same token, Republican leaders must frankly, but 
always constructively, speak their views. And Republicans 
rightly expect to be consulted before, not after, the hour of 
decision or the moment of action. 

I was proud when, in recent crises, members of our party 
did not attempt to criticize, condemn, or belittle those in 
authority. This we did even though some seemed disposed 
falsely to blame us. We did not scurry about in search of a 
“scapegoat.” We decry anyone’s efforts to do so. Here I pay 
my personal tribute to the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, all the 
members of which body I have known long and well. It is my 
conviction that America possesses no group of men more 
dedicated, more patriotic and more capable in meeting grave 
responsibility. 

I say again that Republicans, while duty-bound not to with- 
hold justified criticism, stand always ready to consult and 
advise. We have had some experience in careful and effective 
planning. In Iran, off Formosa (Taiwan), in Vietnam, in 
Lebanon, in Guatemala and elsewhere we have known—and 
met—similar crises 

OUTLINES NATION'S NEED 

We believe, measuring today’s international situation, that 

our Nation’s needs include these: 
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A widespread understanding of the present dangers that 
we face. 

The will to unify ourselves against those dangers. 

Steadiness of leadership, care in planning, prudence in word, 
firmness in deed. 

Wisdom to support the necessary, and the character to defer 
the merely desirable. 

A strong, balanced defense, adequate to the threat, but not 
wastefully overexpanded. 

Assistance to emerging nations determined to help them- 
selves in a society of liberty. 

Alliances that will move forward the defense of freedom. 

Realistic progress in arms control and peaceful settlement 
of disputes—progress which, for the sake of all humanity, 
cannot much longer be safely deferred. 

Foreign economic policies that, by reducing trade discrimi- 
nation, will further mutual respect and mutual advantage. 

Programs of individual and informational exchange that 
underscore the common aspirations of all men. 

A creative program of space exploration geared to the 
rational and related not to hysteria, but to the Nation's 
scientific needs. 

URGES CALM CONFIDENCE 

Finally, my friends, there must be a calm confidence among 
us all, inspired by our country’s proud history and traditions. 
By holding true to these traditions our people may live their 
lives and raise their families as Americans unafraid knowing 
that no matter what may be the evil designs of arrogant dic- 
tatorships, this Nation will push ever forward toward its 
appointed destiny as a leader of freedom and peace. 

Of this I am certain: For these great ends we of the Re- 
publican Party will unhesitatingly make any sacrifice. Cer- 
tainly these ends reflect the objective we sought to attain 
during the past 8 years. 

Now to our domestic concerns. Here, for America’s sake, 
we take sharp issue with the leadership now in power. 

What, exactly, do we stand for here at home? We Repub- 
licans see Mr. American in his high station as a free, self-reliant, 
proud individual. We are convinced that he can plan his own 
life and spend his own money better than some possibly 
benevolent bureaucrat can in his behalf. Any action that 
weakens any citizen's self-respect is wrong. That is the reason 
we oppose the ever-increasing concentration of power in 
Washington. 

I say this, not for the sake of mere criticism. 

I am deeply disturbed, as I believe millions of people are, by 
the indications of sheer recklessness in programs compelling 
deficit spending on the Federal level. 

A free, healthy, competitive economy cannot long exist 
if it is to be subject to political abuse, bewildered by constantly 
shrinking dollars and continually fearful of governmental con- 
trols. 

We—all thoughtful Americans—must unite and summon 
to our thinking and to our councils all our wisdom, all our 
courage, and all our determination if we are to keep this 
Nation strong, healthy, and true to its own traditions. 

All agree it is criminal for one man to steal from another. 
But overpowerful government can rob the individual just 
as surely—only the scale is grander, the stakes are greater, and 
the loss far more tragic. For what is stolen by paternalistic 
government is that previous compound of initiative, inde- 
pendence, and self-respect that distinguishes a man from the 
mob, a person from a number, a freeman from the slave. 


OPPOSES CENTRALIZATION 
Too much government pianes off the peaks of excellence, 
hones down differences, dries up diversity, and leaves a bleak 
sameness. 
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No one can stand, simultaneously, for more individualism 
and more centralized government. The proposals now flowing 
in such abundance to the Congress can lead to nothing but 
greater centralization. 

We Republicans take our stand for the individual. 

And our respect for his inherent rights and ability will not 
be compromised away. 

We will not barter local and state responsibility for cen- 
tralization, nor will we trade a little Government intervention 
for a little handout. 

We consider it sheer arrogance to believe that people in 
Government know better for the people than they know for 
themselves. 

We are, therefore, against programs that would substitute 
coercion for cooperation. The new farm proposals, creating 
an agricultural czar, are a case in point. 


GIVES EDUCATION STAND 

We are against programs that erode away citizen, local, and 
State self-reliance. Federal payment of teachers’ salaries—as 
distinguished from needed construction—is a case in point. 

We are against the insulting concept of government by big 
brother. Excessive public housing, rampant public power, 
federalized youth programs are cases in point. 

But as we fight the unwise, we Republicans proudly stand 
for positive programs in every area of public concern. We 
have long stood for advances in such programs as education, 
agriculture, minimum wage, medical care, and area redevelop- 
ment. 

But here is the great difference—our Republican watchword 
is “responsible progress.” 

At all levels Government must have a heart as well as a 
head—and its assistance must go freely as needed to individuals 
or localities that cannot help themselves. But this must be 
so done as to avoid overcentralization in Washington. Thereby, 
the local need can be accurately met with least injury to 
responsible citizenship. 

ASSAILS DEFICIT SPENDING 

There is, therefore, a vast difference in what we Republicans 
propose and what we oppose. This crucial difference is that 
our programs are kept oriented to the citizen and not to 
political expediency. They respect local responsibility, avoiding 
excessive Federal interference in matters better handled back 
home. 

It follows that we believe in paying as we go for what we 
do or get. 

I believe deeply that continuing deficit spending is immoral. 

It forces our children to support spendthrift parents. It 
visits upon voteless youngsters a mountain of unpaid bills. 
It is Government by credit card, with the bill to be paid by 
our children not merely in money but also in liberty. 

Even in the short run, unnecessary deficit financing is just 
as wrong. By debasing our currency, it leads to inflation—the 
most cynical of all policies, for it strikes most cruelly at the 
retired, the pensioned, and those who have the least. 

So the means that are used are not necessarily justified by 
the ends being sought. 

Too often we hear it said that if we believe in a certain 
goal, the method and amount used to get there are mere details. 
But, my friends, frequently method and amount can go straight 
to principle. One morphine injection may be exactly what a 
suffering patient needs; a dozen would be fatal. 


ALARMED BY EXPENDITURES 
I look in vain, and with deep concern, for fiscal responsibili- 
ty today in public affairs. As I note the mounting expenditures, 
I often think how easy it is to buy things when you're 
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spending the other fellow’s money. That this must stop is one 
of the things that a strong, unified Republican Party should 
be teaching and preaching—and, so doing, can stop. 

So, my friends, I trust that the aim of every good Republican 
in these times is to strengthen and unify, not to divide, our 

arty. 
J Choosing up sides now for 1964, for example, would be 
a grave disservice to us all and, more important, to our country. 
More than one man has found that in pushing too fast to get 
to the front, he has lost a following. Those who run too fast 
into the future sometimes trip over the present. 

All of us, at this point, must work together to build up 
the entire party, so that our combined voices and influence will 
command ever wider respect and support. 

So I urge this—that we eagerly recruit young people, in- 
dependents, and Democrats into that great company of men 
and women who want for America individually oriented 
progress that is sound and solvent. To every person who so 
believes, let our door always stand wide open. 


ASK EMPHASIS ON 1962 


As a party, we have today one overriding mission—to 
achieve more brilliant victories in the local, State, and con- 
gressional elections this year, and then in 1962. We have seen 
what can be done in Pennsylvania, in Tennessee, in Texas. 
It is to carry forward this great effort that we have come 
together tonight. Only after we have laid a solid substructure 
through victory in 1962 can we start erecting our great sky- 
scraper of 1964. 

So now, let's go hard at it to perfect the party organization 
from the grass roots up. One job is to raise adequate financial 
reserves, and in this your participation tonight is a good 
beginning. Another pressing task is to seek out and encourage 
aggressive and attractive young men and women of high 
integrity to be our candidates. Then we must carry to every 
citizen, most especially the youth, our Republican message of 
dedication to integrity, progress, responsibility, and concern 
for the individual. We must let everyone know that we do 
not appeal simply to the citizen’s stomach, but we appeal as 
well to his head, his heart, and his self-respect. Finally, we 
must help our countrymen understand that what we stand 
for is a future of opportunity, of prosperity, of growth in 
continued liberty. 

If we should neglect our pressing financial, organizational, 
teaching, and recruiting jobs until tomorrow, we will surely 
find that tomorrow is the day on which elections are lost. 

My friends, everyone of us should be deeply proud to he a 
member of this great Republican Party. 

For ours is the party that fights for equality of opportunity 
for all, when it is easier—perhaps more immediately popular 
—to offer special rewards to special groups. 

Ours is the party that calls for self-reliance, when it is 
easier—perhaps more immediately popular—to depend on 
a condescending bureaucracy. 

Ours is the party that asks freemen to continue to earn 
and to value their freedom, when it is easier—perhaps more 
immediately popular—to erode away self-reliance through 
public handouts. 

The Republican party has an abiding faith in the sturdy 
quality of the American people. Ours is a nation of men and 
women who have moved mountains, built great factories, 
tilled vast lands, harnessed mighty rivers and, in times of 
peril, have offered their lives for their country’s sake. Our 
imaginations cannot comprehend what such resourceful men 
and women can and will do over future years, but our faith 
in them is complete. They will not, just as we will not, become 
slaves to class and mass, to so-called minorities, and to the 
use of divisive labels. 
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Believing these things, striving always to live by these 
principles, our dedication to republicanism is our dedication 
to Americanism. 

These truths, I believe, we must confidently lay before 
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the American people—today and every day. So doing, 1961, 
1962, and then 1964, will be years of victory for our Nation, 
led by republicanism, proudly flying the banner of responsible 
progress by free and self-reliant Americans. 


AUTOMATION AND FEATHERBEDDING 


By A. J. HAYES, International President, International Association of Machinists 


Delivered to the Mohawk Valley Society for the Advancement of Management, Utica, New York, May 25, 1961 


OOKING AT THE PROGRESS of technology, historically 
—over the long period of the last 150 years—it is 
easy to brush off apprehension about recent technological 

changes by saying that we have been undergoing a long period 
of increasing mechanization—and that automation is just more 
of the same 

Well certainly it is the same process. It is the substitution of 
machines for people. But there are some significant differences. 
The first difference is that where earlier technology involved 
the mechanization of muscle functions—recent technology in- 
volves the mechanization of thought processes. Where mechan- 
ization increased production a hundredfold over hand labor, 
automation increases production a thousandfold over mechan- 
ized labor. 

The second significant difference is the speed with which 
change is coming. Mechanization, like automation, required 
widespread social and economic adjustments. But it did so at 
a slower pace. It tended to come in different industries and at 
different times. From the point of view of the workers directly 
affected, the situation wasn’t good but at least mechanization 
came slowly enough to give society as a whole an opportunity 
to adjust. 

It is stating the obvious to say that technological change is 
coming much more swiftly and furiously today. Since World 
War Il, hardly a business or industrial establishment in the 
nation has not been changed—in some cases beyond recogni- 
tion—by infusions of new technology. 

Through automation, many factories can operate today with 
a skeleton force of maintenance workers. Offices, banks and 
insurance companies can perform their most basic operations 
with little or no need for human intelligence or skill. 

And contrary to popular belief, automation does not elimi- 
nate human functions in the large, mass production industries 
alone. With the introduction of tape-controlled, multi-purpose 
machine tools, small shops, where the average production run 
consists of less than 25 items—can switch quickly from one 
run to another by simply switching tapes. One automated ma- 
chine tool being widely introduced today can interchange 31 
different cutting tools and perform hundreds of operations 
in sequence without a single touch from a machinist. 

There can be no doubt that automation is revolutionizing in- 
dustry at a swifter pace than we have ever known before. 
And the impact on the labor force is drastic. Jobs—which 
represent the livelihood—the means of economic survival—of 
millions of workers, are disappearing in staggering numbers. 

In 1947, the automobile industry needed 649,000 produc- 
tion workers to turn out 4,800,000 vehicles. Last year it turned 
out 3,100,000 more vehicles—with 37,000 fewer workers. 

Ten years ago, the steel industry needed 540,000 men to 
produce 96,800,000 tons of steel. Last year it produced 99,- 
300,000 tons with 78,000 fewer workers. Since 1950, em- 
ployment had dropped from 344,000 to 174,000 in the soft 
coal mines—and from 71,000 to 13,000 in the hard coal mines. 


The productivity of the average miner has doubled during 
that period. 

The net effect of this rapid evaporation of jobs and job 
opportunities—at a time when the work force is growing faster 
than ever—has been a steady growth in structural unemploy- 
ment. Only 10 years ago we were concerned by a hard core of 
unemployment amounting to 3 percent of the work force. 
Since 1954, we have never had less than 4 percent—and since 
1955 never less than 5 percent—unemployed. At the present 
time, we have a 7 percent rate of unemployment—and even 
assuming a recovery from the current recession—in terms of 
production—there is no certainty that this new level of struc- 
tural unemployment will be materially reduced. 

Not only will more and more factory jobs be eliminated by 
automation but it is estimated that automated equipment 
will eliminate 4 million office and clerical jobs in the next 5 
years. 

And remember this comes at a time—as I have indicated— 


when the labor force is growing faster than ever. Because of 


high birth rates, that began in the early 1940's, the Depart- 
ment of Labor estimates an annual yearly increment of 1.8 mil- 
lion workers during the 1960's. This is 500,000 more per year 
than had to be absorbed in the 1950's. So where does this 
leave us? Well, obviously, it leaves us with a problem—about 
which we—all of us—in labor, management and government— 
had better do some real thinking. 

As a basis for discussion for labor's point of view as to 
what we—as a nation—must do to insure a strong and healthy 
economy with useful employment opportunities for all, let me 
outline organized labor’s position with respect to technological 
change. 

According to some of the propaganda that gets spread 
around, organized labor is fighting automation and technologi- 
cal change. That simply isn’t true. Admittedly, we seek to 
cushion the impact that workers feel when they are suddenly 
consigned to the industrial scrap heap. 

But this concern for the workers does not mean that or- 
ganized labor seeks to hold back the clock of technological 
progress. 

As an institution, we are fully aware that continuing tech- 
nological progress is necessary for at least two reasons—each 
of which is sufficient unto itself. The first reason arises from 
the need for more production to maintain and improve the 
living standards of our rising population. The second grows 
out of the necessity to maintain technological superiority over 
the Communist orbit. 

But here is where we come to the irony of the situation. 
While we recognize the need for more productivity, labor is 
justifiably concerned by policies—both in government and in 
business—that result in only partial utilization of the produc- 
tivity we already have. 

In recent years, not a single major industry has been 
Operating at anywhere near its full capacity. Last year, for 
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example, the auto industry operated at only 80 percent of 
capacity, the transportation equipment industry at 71 percent, 
the rubber industry at 76 percent, the machinery industry at 70 
percent, and the iron and steel industry at 50 percent. Industry 
as a whole operated last year at only 77 percent of capacity— 
and since 1955 it has at no time operated at more than 85 
percent of capacity. 

This continued partial utilization of capacity should demon- 
strate that equal to our need for increased productivity is the 
need for more purchasing power, sufficient to sustain full use of 
our productive capacity. 

If we merely go on developing greater productive capacity 
without also developing purchasing power, we may well reach 
an economic dead end—with lots of productive potential— 
but little actual production. We must recognize that unless pro- 
ductivity is used as a means to achieve national strength and a 
decent standard of living for all citizens, it is an exercise 
in futility. 

And, if industry, government and labor cannot find and 
agree upon means of equating technological progress with 
human progress, then our system will surely fail. For it cer- 
tainly cannot indefinitely withstand the social and economic 
strains that will be aggravated if increased production con- 
tinues to be translated into increased unemployment and a 
depressed standard of living for millions of people. 

To recapitulate on this point, then, organized labor—as an 
institution—welcomes technological progress. We believe, how- 
ever, that increases in productivity are self-defeating unless 
accompanied—in close concert—by increases in the purchas- 
ing power of the people who produce. 

The fact that labor—as an institution—welcomes automation 
does not mean, of course, that every worker displaced—or 
about to be displaced by an electronic box—is happy to join 
the receiving line. It is easy for us—in this kind of setting— 
to be coolly intellectual in our appraisal of the problem. It is 
easy for us to say that technological progress will benefit 
everyone in the long run. 

But the worker whose livelihood is threatened cannot be so 
jolly about the long run. He is worried about the short run 
in which he has to meet the payments on his house, his car, 
and his television set. 

It is this conflict between the long run benefit to society 
and the short run threat to the worker's job security—that 
gives rise to the problem of what is usually called “feather- 
bedding” by those who aren't worried about their own jobs. 

Since no analysis of automation and productivity would be 
complete without a consideration of this problem of so-called 
featherbedding, I want to turn the discussion in that direction 
for a few moments. And let me make my position perfectly 
clear right now. I do not propose to defend “featherbedding.” 
But merely being against featherbedding is like being against 
sin. Merely being against it doesn’t solve anything. 

The question is—how much featherbedding is there—where 
does it exist—and, most of all, why? In answer to the first 
part of the question, I am firmly convinced on the basis of long 
experience and study in this field that the problem of worker 
featherbedding is grossly exaggerated. 

I am sure you all recall, for example, that the steel industry 
started out to make featherbedding a basic issue in the 1959 
strike. However, the issue fell flat on its face when reporters 
tried to get specific examples. When the time came to furnish 
details on alleged examples of featherbedding, the industry 
suddenly became very vague. 

I think one steel worker summed it up very well when he 
asked a reporter: “How do you featherbed in a continuous 
strip mill?” 

Another industry that makes a lot of noise about feather- 
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bedding is the railroad industry. They have in fact spent mil- 
lions of dollars in recent years on a propaganda campaign to 
convince the public that so-called featherbedding—on the rail- 
roads—costs $500,000,000 a year. 

It would be amusing were it not a tragic commentary on the 
morality of management that in arriving at this mythical figure 
they have included as featherbedding costs—time spent by 
employees in eating their lunch (while aboard a moving train), 
vacations, holidays, and even—so help me—time spent by 
employees in testifying on the company’s behalf in damage 
suits brought against the company. 

The truth is that the productivity of railroad workers has 
risen more steeply than for any other form of non-agricultural 
employment. For example, between 1947 and 1958, the out- 
put per man hour of railroad workers rose 52.1 percent. In 
the same period, dividends on common stocks rose 115.7 per- 
cent—but the total compensation paid production workers 
rose only 23.1 percent. 

It is instructive to note that in 1923 the railroads employed 
1,800,000 production workers and 16,000 executives. Today, 
they employ only 750,000 production workers (the lowest 
number since the early 1890's) but they still employ 16,000 
executives. Not only are there as many executives and officials 
as ever but they are paying themselves—in salaries, stock 
options, bonuses and retirement benefits—more generously 
than ever before—despite the “poor mouth” front that the 
industry presents to the public. 

In view of the fantastic losses in employment—and the slow 
relative attrition of purchasing power—among railroad pro- 
duction workers, it would appear that they have failed miser- 
ably in their alleged attempts to featherbed. 

If we are going to condemn featherbedding—let us at least 
be consistent. It is the height of hypocrisy for management to 
claim that its costs are being affected by the job practices of 
$2-an-hour production workers so long as management itself 
engages in far more ingenious and expensive kinds of feather- 
bedding than workers have ever dreamed of. 

Let me show you what I mean. Recently, the Treasury De- 
partment listed some examples of expense account feather- 
bedding that demonstrate the mockery in management claims 
that it is worker featherbedding that drives production costs up. 

According to the Treasury's records, one manufacturing com- 
pany spent $187,000 over a 2-year period to maintain a lux- 
urious hunting lodge for the entertainment of its key per- 
sonnel. 

Another domestic corporation spent $464,000 in one year 
maintaining a sub-tropical resort—and a private yacht to 
get to and from it—for the benefit of the controlling stock- 
holder and other officers. 

A beverage manufacturer spent $10,903 for box seat, tickets, 
breakfasts and luncheons at a Kentucky Derby party. 

And a dairy company spent $16,818 to send its president on 
a hunting safari to Africa. 

These are just a few of the fine moral examples that man- 
agement sets for its workers at the same time that it gives them 
pious little lectures about how they mustn't try to get some- 
thing for nothing. 

In this environment it is too much to expect that workers— 
caught in an industry where jobs are disappearing—should 
not resist or resent the advent of automation. 

But, as I indicated a moment ago, the basic question still 
remains: Why do they resist? They resist for the same reason 
that Belgian workers threw their sabots—their wooden shoes— 
into machines a hundred years ago, thus incidentally giving 
rise to the word “sabotage.” They resist for the same reason that 
the Luddites went from factory to factory in England during 
the last century, smashing the machines that were destroying 
their jobs. 
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They resist because ne « * society nor the employer ade- 
quately recognizes the need to shift part of the human cost of 
technological change from the shoulders of the ones least able 
to bear it—the workers. 

Certainly, today we have developed some cushions—in the 
form of unemployment compensation, supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits and the like—but they are far from adequate. 

Therefore, it seems obvious that along with automation— 
and technological progress—we must develop—in addition to 
the purchasing power I have already noted—a greater degree 
of acceptance by employers and by government that out of 
the savings made possible by automation must come the cost 
of helping workers—and the work force—adjust to techno- 
logical change. 

This means that employers must recognize the validity—and 
indeed the necessity—of certain kinds of proposals that unions 
are making today in the course of collective bargaining. These 
proposals incorporate such ideas as broader transfer rights, 
retraining programs, earlier retirement, continuation of fringe 
benefits during periods of layoff, preservation of wage rates for 
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workers who are downgraded, and painless reduction of jobs 
through normal attrition. 

These and similar contract clauses can help to take the sting 
from technological change. However, even this does not pro- 
vide the full answer. The adjustments that our society must 
make to automation may well require revisions in current con- 
cepts that are indeed drastic by today’s standards. For example, 
though many leaders—including the President—currently 
frown on the idea of a shorter work week—I think the com- 
bined pressure of disappearing jobs—and a growing work 
force—will inevitably require steps in this direction. 

Most of all, however, I think management must realize that 
labor—by itself—cannot solve the enormous social and eco- 
nomic problems that are raised in an automated economy. 

We need, between labor and management, the development 
of a spirit of cooperation—and a greater recognition of com- 
mon goals. Management must realize that its own future is 
inescapably tied to the future of the work force that makes 
up the overwhelming majority of our society. They must 
realize that no group can make lasting progress unless it 
shares that progress with all the people. 


Television And The Pursuit Of Excellence 


INFLUENCING TASTES AND ATTITUDES 
By LOUIS HAUSMAN, Director, Television Information Office, New Y ork City 
Delivered before the American Council for Better Broadcasts, 31st Institute for Education by Radio-Television, 


The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, April 26, 1961 


AM GLAD to be here to join with you in a consideration 
of America’s goals, and the part you can play in shaping 
broadcasting’s advancement of these goals. We have been 

going through a period of accelerated stock-taking. Anyone 
who spends half an hour in a library these days soon recognizes 
— if he didn’t already—the extent of our nenewed interest in 
reappraising our goals and standards. It is reflected in such 
books as Father Murray's WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS, the 
widely acclaimed Rockefeller Brothers Panel Report, John 
Gardner's book on EXCELLENCE and numerous articles in 
both the popular and special interest periodicals. 

One pre-eminent goal is excellence. 

In the report of the President's Commission on National 
Goals which serves as background for this 31st Ohio State 
Institute Meeting, John Gardner calls for “an authentic con- 
cern for excellence” and urges that we “must raise standards 
in every phase of our national life.” 

In a very real sense, you of the American Council for Better 
Broadcasts have identified yourselves with the search for ex- 
cellence in one area of American life: television. 

You have said, in effect: Television has made available to 
people of even the most modest means and in remote places, 
a svectrum of information, entertainment and cultural ex- 
perience which 15 years ago was restricted to the most affluent 
residents of the largest metropolitan areas. 

Recognizing this, you have attempted to encourage the 
viewing of those portions of the program schedule that con- 
tribute to greater awareness—not only of the world as it exists 
today but also of the traditions that have contributed to our 
civilization. 

Your goal is to encourage viewers to partake more fully of 
programs of this nature. 

This is a constructive approach to the question of improv- 
ing television within its present context. And it is as con- 
structive as it is rare. 


A far more popular approach is to indulge in “television 
baiting”’—to concentrate exclusively on what is wrong with 
television: to decry the extent of formula programming and 
the lack of style and imagination in the program schedule. 

This is an appealing approach in a number of ways. 

It practically guarantees coverage in newspapers and maga- 
zines. And because television engages the attention of over 
46 million families for an average of something like six hours 
a day, there will always be some for whom such criticism will 
have validity. 

I would be the last to wish this criticism away. I am per- 
suaded that it will go away only if the medium ceases to engage 
the heavy attention of our people. People will cease to be con- 
cerned with television when it becomes no more meaningful 
to them than the status of the off-Broadway theater or the 
merits of abstract art. 

To the extent that it sharpens a broadcaster's awareness of 
the tastes and desires of our society, such criticism is useful. 
Such criticism has helped strengthen adherence to the Tele- 
vision Code of Good Practice. This Code not only reflects the 
normal consensus of taste and morality in our society, but— 
recognizing our pluralism—is elastic enough to give approval 
to the broadcast of an important work like THE ICEMAN 
COMETH. 

To this extent—and to the extent that it stimulates broad- 
casters to greater efforts—such criticism serves a highly useful 
purpose. 

Too often, however, only a fine line separates negative 
criticism from suggestions which, in effect, call for imposed 
outside control. 

The dangers of any outside imposition of judgments—the 
limits to which censorship can properly attain without infring- 
ing upon the First Amendment—have been described by 
Father John Courtney Murray. 

I would like to read to you what he has said in his recent 
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book, WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS: 

“First, within the larger pluralist society each minority 
group has the right to censor for its own members, if it 
so chooses, the content of the various media of com- 
munication, and to protect them by means of its own 
choosing, from materials considered harmful according to 
its own standards. 

“Second, in a pluralist society no minority group has 
the right to demand that government should impose a 
general censorship, affecting all the citizenry, upon any 
medium of communication, with a view to p :nishing the 
communication of materials that are judged to be harm- 
ful according to the special standards held within one 
group. 

“Third, any minority group has the right to work 
toward the elevation of standards of public morality in 
the pluralist society, through the use of the methods of 
persuasion and pacific argument. 

Fourth, in a pluralist society no minority group has 
the right to impose its own religious or moral views on 
other groups, through the use of the methods of force, 
coercion, or violence.” 

A footnote to this, is contained in the stand taken by many 
leaders in the National Council of Churches of Christ. They 
feel that censorship may not be assumed by any group but hold 
that it should be exercised only by the individual and the 
family. 

But to return to the two approaches to that popular indoor 
sport known as what-should-be-done-about-television. There is, 
as we have noted, the negative approach with its overtones of 
external control of content—censorship; and there is the con- 
structive approach—such as you take in the ACBB—of en- 
couraging the good in order to stimulate achievement of the 
better. 

While adherents of these contrasting approaches differ 
sharply on the means they would employ, they share a com- 
mon determination to use the television medium to serve our 
entire society. 

In sharing this determination, each recognizes, I would 
hope, that the threshold requirement in serving a total society, 
is to engage the attention of a total society. 

In this respect, the ambitions of those in broadcasting and 
those who would wish to use broadcasting for the betterment 
of our society are identical. 

Broadcasters, in the interest of economic viability, must 
program so that sets in 46 million television homes are kept in 
repair and in use. 

The socially concerned have a parallel requirement. The 
audience must be kept in being so that its interests may be 
enlarged and its tastes broadened. 

Having said this, I suspect that I will be accused of advo- 
cating mass audience programs exclusively—of failing to 
recognize the pluralism of our society. I submit that such an 
accusation is based in error. 

Television contains considerable programming designed for 
other than maximum audiences. Much of this programming 
is supported by the broadcasters—as sustaining programs. In- 
creasingly, it is being supported by advertisers who sponsor 
such programs. 

Perhaps there isn’t enough. How much special-interest 
programming there should be is not an easy problem to solve. 
But, I urge you to remember that television was able to attract 
six million people to Walter Lippmann chiefly because 40 
million viewers watch GUNSMOKE week after week. It can 
attract five million to a performance of Don Giovanni be- 
cause seven or eight times that number come to it regularly for 
Perry Como. 
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And this leads to another key question that concerns: broad- 
casters and yourselves: How can the audiences for special- 
interest, thought-provoking programs be enlarged? 

Continually we hear people say that they missed Program 
X because they didn’t know it was on. Or we find that they 
have come to take television so much for granted that they 
never bother looking at the broadcast schedules at all. These 
people simply turn on the set when it suits them in the hope 
that they will find something they like. Needless to say, they 
leave themselves open to frequent disappointment. 

Such people, I suspect, are primarily oriented toward: 
print. They are accustomed to being able to pick up a book or 
magazine at their pleasure. They have accustomed themselves 
to preselecting the books and magazines they read—except in 
the dentist’s waiting room or at the beauty parlor. But they 
have not adjusted to the time dimension of broadcasting, for 
which preselecting is essential to enjoyment. 

Program bulletins, such as those published by ACBB, help: 
provide advance information that can assist in planning for 
discriminatory viewing. 

Ideally, these bulletins would be distributed on a monthly 
basis, and the number of people to whom they go could be 
greatly expanded. I am sure you have considered these ex- 
tensions and, if it were not for the unpleasant fact of money, 
I am equally sure you would have done this. 

What more can you do? 

Well, you might consider encouraging greater use of the 
program listings in such publications as SCHOLASTIC, 
TIME and, of course, TV GUIDE, as well as the listings in 
the newspapers. 

You might, in addition, try to work with your local news- 
papers to encourage greater display for programs of special 
interest. Many papers have feature boxes. More should. By 
displaying your interest in this area, your members conceivably 
could expand this activity—both in terms of numbers of 
papers engaged in it and in extent of programs listed. 

Beyond this, I don’t know how much more you can do in 
this direction. 

I suspect that many of you believe that broadcasters, them- 
selves, might do more in terms of calling attention to such 
programs. You may be surprised to learn that at one network,. 
55 per cent of the promotional effort in terms of on-the-air 
promotion and paid advertising is devoted to calling attention 
to programs that constitute some 15 per cent of the schedule. A 
similar imbalance in favor of excellence obtains at the other 
networks .. . and, I suspect, at many stations. 

Currently, television stations in 23 cities are helping you 
directly in your work. 

These stations have combined, in their individual com- 
munities, to publish what are known as program bulletins, 
which describe informational, educational, cultural and special 
programs for the month . . . both local and network. 

These bulletins are sent to teachers, government leaders, 
religious groups, and other opinion leaders in the community. 
Their circulation currently totals 125,000 monthly. 

If you are not on the list to receive these bulletins, all you 
need do is write to one of the stations in these communities. A 
list of them is available to you. 

I think this is a useful undertaking. It is a rewarding ex- 
perience when a station receives a letter such as this one from a 
minister in the small town of Danielson, Connecticut. He says: 

“This is a real service to me personally and in my work 
as a pastor. In addition to congratulating you on this 
service, I would also like to inquire as to the availability 
of this sheet. I would like to be able to have my con- 
gregation. pick up copies of it at Church itself. I would 
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be happy to pay whatever cost is necessary for a group 
of 25 to 50 issues monthly.” 

These program bulletins are an extension of the advertise- 
ments that the Television Information Office has placed in 
magazines such as SATURDAY REVIEW, THE REPORTER, 
NEW YORKER, and HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, 
which list the nationwide programs of this nature. 

Another activity that might have escaped your notice is a 
book which this Office turned out last Fall. 

It is called INTERACTION, and describes some 1100 
locally created programs in the public affairs area. 

The major descriptions, introduction, and editing were done 
by Robert Lewis Shayon, broadcasting critic for the SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW. 

Its purpose was to permit and encourage local broadcasters 
to adapt program ideas which had been successfully produced 
by their fellow broadcasters in other communities. 

I would be pleased to make copies of this book available, at 
no cost, to the heads of each of your local chapters. I think 
they will find it useful in their civic and charitable work. 

Now, these activities by broadcasters to inform interested 
members of the public about such programs and to encourage 
more of them, and the efforts of organizations like ACBB, 
are useful ways of attracting viewers to clearly recognizable 
programs of excellence. 

But, over the long haul, the surest way to get programming 
of higher quality and taste is to have audiences with better taste. 

To achieve this, however, is an exceedingly difficult assign- 
ment in a democratic society. 

I happen to think that it is very good that it is difficult. 
Because even more than I fear ignorance, I fear the superim- 
position by a relatively small group of people of their tastes 
and their standards of morality or excellence upon a total 
society. 

This is what obtains in totalitarian countries. In these coun- 
tries not only the communications media, but the schools, the 
social activities, and all the other aspects of the society are 
guided by a monolithic set of standards handed down from 
above. 

This is an efficient way to influence tastes and attitudes. But | 
question whether any of us would trade our more cumbersome 
methods for efficiency in this area. 

Standards and tastes in a democratic society must come 
from something comprehending a consensus of the people. It 
must come from the churches, from the families, from the play 
of interpersonal relationships, from the schools, and from the 
media to which the people turn for information and enter- 
tainment. 

None of these influences operates in a vacuum. Each inter- 
locks with and supports the others in the drive to stimulate a 
greater public tolerance for greater excellence. 

I happen to think such a tolerance for excellence is growing 
in this country, and that the mass media, including television, 
have played a part in this advancement. 

There are some who disagree. But, much as these may scorn 
the quality of certain of today’s best sellers, I think that by 
any standards, MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR is a better book 
than Eleanor Glyn’s 90 DAYS, or POLLY ANNA by Eleanor 
Porter—best sellers of forty years back. I’m sure even these 
people would consider TIME to be more informative than the 
LITERARY DIGEST. 1 happen to think IT STARTED IN 
NAPLES with Sophia Loren and Clark Gable is a better movie 
than THE SHEIK with Rudolph Valentino; that a GUN- 
SMOKE is a better western than any in which William S. Hart 
performed. 

Granted that some of these are formula productions, I think 
the formulae are better than they were fifty years ago. I think 
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the furniture in people’s homes and the homes in which most 
people live, in general, show better, or at least more sophisti- 
cated, taste than they did fifty or seventy-five years ago. 

A serious challenge exists to raise popular taste so that the 
bread-and-butter entertainment portion of the television sched- 
ule can have greater excellence. 

It is the broadcaster's responsibility to be a part of this 
effort. It is, to an even greater degree, the task of our society. 

You of the ACBB have taken a step in this direction through 
vour “LOOK-LISTEN” project of 1960, wherein some 7,800 
individuals in 35 states reported a total of approximately 
46,000 opinions on television programs—rating them excellent, 
good, poor, or mediocre. 

You have made people think by forcing them to make judg- 
ments, to give reasons for approving or disapproving. 

I found your report fascinating reading. But it highlighted 
the overriding problem of taste—of what is good and what 
is bad. 

It was significant to me that very few of the evaluations were 
critical of the mews and public affairs programs or of the 
programs that were based on the classics—either in literature 
of music. 

Perhaps there is no reason to be critical of such programs. 
Perhaps the fact of their being presented is, in itself, an ex- 
pression of excellence. Maybe there is a normal reluctance to 
be critical of programs, the content of which holds a high 
consensus of approval. Although it may interest you to know 
that your reluctance is not invaribly shared by the professional 
critics. 

For example, take these two appraisals of JFK REPORT #1. 
From the NEW YORK TIMES: 

“The zeal and vigor of President Kennedy were captured 
vividly in a series of candid still photographic studies.” 

And the NEW YORK DAILY NEWS: 

“The result, disastrous and dull, made our Chief of State 
look like the star of a documentary soap opera instead of 
an active, hard-hitting President.” 

When we get to evaluations of the entertainment portions 
of the schedule, we find a much broader spectrum of critical 
appraisal. 

In the summary of your study, you will recall that you re- 
ported the twenty programs with the highest approval ratings 
based on taste judgments, including eight in the bread-and- 
butter category. 

I would like to quote to you some of your own judgments of 
programs which won high over-all approval from your viewers: 

FATHER KNOWS BEST— 

They range from Excellent, with characterizations such 
as “Dignified, wholesome and highly entertaining. Takes 
problems that every family has and works them into a 
terrific script,” to Mediocre, “Why not let Bud be right 
for a change?” 

HENNESEY— 

This, too, had a range from Excellent, “Does not produce 
psychic stress and strain,” to Mediocre, “Plots not prob- 
able.” 

77 SUNSET STRIP— 

This is catalogued as Excellent, “Dialogue unique,” to 
Mediocre, “Story gets lost in weird details.” 

But overall, throughout these taste judgments, there was to 
be found a range of opinions for every single one of the bread- 
and-butter programs in today’s television schedule. Even the 
frequently criticized UNTOUCHABLES got appraisals rang- 
ing from Excellent, “Deglamorization of an overglamorized 
era,” to Poor, “The only thing I got from this program was a 
nightmare.” 

The fact that such inconsistencies exist, points up the real 
difficulty that all broadcasters have in organizing a program 
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schedule. The only consistency lies in the extent of disagree- 
ment displayed by critics, special groups, and individuals. 

Despite the unlikelihood of achieving uniformity—or even 
its desirability—it is clear that a vigorous effort should be made 
to raise the standards people hold. 

Hopefully, through exposure and understanding of the struc- 
ture of excellence, the demand for the novels of C. P. Snow will 
approach that of those by Mickey Spillane, and reproductions 
of paintings by Rouault and Leger will be as accepted as Nor- 
man Rockwell's. 

The role of our schools in developing a sense of literary 
values through critical perception is a traditional one. These 
efforts have largely been confined to print—to teaching stu- 
dents to distinguish between precise and imprecise, evocative 
and flat writing. 

But we are living in a multi-media society; the need for 
taste and discernment is no longer confined to the printed 
page. Radio, recordings, movies—and now, television—rep- 
resent newer and frequently more persuasive sources of in- 
formation and experience. 

Educators have recently expressed concern over the limita- 
tion implied in considering only the literature of the written 
or printed word as appropriate for study in the schools. 

To help break this mold, the Television Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of English has prepared a Re- 
sources Book for English teachers. 

This Committee of the NCTE has spent almost ten months 
in preparing this book. One of its objectives is to provide 
teachers with the tools to stimulate in their students evaluative 
responses to the literature of television—including the mystery 
and western. It is designed to help students distinguish between 
the meritorious and the meretricious in all aspects of the 
television schedule. 

In addition, the Resources Book describes briefly the struc- 
ture of television in this country, to permit an examination and 
understanding of television in the context of the medium’s 
place in our society. 

Through the support of the Television Information Office, 
60,000 English teachers—members of the NCTE—will be 
receiving this book very shortly. I think you, of the American 
Council for Better Broadcasts, will find it a useful extension of 
your own Teaching Evaluation pamphlet. Again, I would like 
to make copies of this available to you with our compliments. 

Since I have ranged over so wide a spectrum in this con- 
sideration of television in our society, it might be useful to 
summarize some of the things I have said. 

First, there is no essential conflict between the aspirations of 
those who seek greater usefulness for television and the objec- 
tives of all thoughtful broadcasters. 

Each seeks more excellence. Each aims to have television 
better serve a total society made up of many interests—to serve 
by better informing and by widening the cultural experience 
of the huge television audience. 
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There is, needless to say, considerable disagreement as to 
means. This disagreement exists between broadcasters and 
critics, and among critics, themselves. 

Second, we have looked briefly at two approaches taken by 
the critics. One group of critics confines itself, in general, to 
denouncing what it finds unacceptable. This approach serves 
as a goad to better performance. It strengthens broadcasters’ 
adherence to self-imposed standards such as are exemplified by 
the Code of Good Practice of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 

The other approach—the one you have taken—seems to me 
to be the more effective. It lies in encouraging more people to 
partake of what you consider excellent within the program 
schedule as it exists. Through this encouragement, and through 
greater acceptance of such programs, there will—eventually— 
be more of them. 

Third, we have speculated about the real breakthrough that 
will come when all of those who shape the tastes and values 
of the generation growing up will have succeeded in elevating 
these tastes and inculcating higher standards. 

In your roles as parents and teachers, as churchmen and 
churchgoers, as citizens and voters, you can contribute im- 
measurably to this effort. Television shares this effort with 
you. It can be effective to the extent that any medium can 
be effective. 

Television can and does help teaching, but it cannot be a 
teacher. Television can help our citizens to mature legislative 
judgments, but it cannot be a legislator. It can help parents in 
shaping attitudes, but it is not a parent. 

And a final, and highly personal, observation: 

You have demonstrated your belief that exposure to the 
existing riches of our heritage, to the world of ideas and of the 
arts, can lead the American people to share patterns of culture 
formerly enjoyed by a tiny enclave of the privileged. And you 
hold to the faith that this is good. 

Perhaps this is a naive point of view—a point of view which 
went out with the beginning of World War I. Perhaps man- 
kind is not perfectible. Perhaps only the base and the meretri- 
cious will survive. 

I don’t think there is persuasive evidence to support the view 
of those who contemplate with alarm and despair the state of 
our society. 

No nation that supports more symphony orchestras than the 
rest of the world put together, where the attendance at the New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art is twice as large as that of 
the Louvre in Paris, is a nation in which mass media can be 
accused of taste degradation. 

It is possible that only the angry young men and the 
cynical old are what this world is all about, and that only by 
attending to their complaints can we build a society of greater 
excellence. I don’t choose to believe it—nor, judging from your 
objectives and your work—do you. 

I wish you well! 


a 
Writers Are People 
AN APPRAISAL OF THE ‘GENUS SCRIBBLERUS’ 


By DR. ROBERT T. OLIVER, Head, Department of Speech, The Pennsylvania State University, 
author of seventeen books and numerous magazines articles. 


Delivered at the annual ladies night banquet of the Central Pennsylvania Torch Club, State College, Pa., May 10, 1961 


HEN HARRIET BEECHER STOWE was a very 
old lady, a man rushed up to her saying he had 
always wanted to shake the hand that wrote Uncle 


Tom’s Cabin. “But this hand didn’t write it,” said Mrs. Stowe. 
The man looked blank, while the awful thought came to 


him that perhaps this world-famous abolitionist classic had 
been ghost-written. “No,” Mrs. Stowe went on, “this hand 
didn’t write Uncle Tom. God wrote it. I merely set down the 
dictation. 

We can pardon Mrs. Stowe for really thinking of herself as 
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an agent of divine truth. During the first year after the publica- 
tion of her book, in 1852, the original publisher kept eight 
printing presses running simultaneously, trying to keep up with 
the demand. That same year, forty different editions of it were 
published in England. All in all, more than six and a half 
million copies have been sold, and it has been translated into 
scores of languages—including forty different translations into 
German alone. Uncle Tom is as well known in Africa, and 
Russia, and China as he is in the United States and England— 
and plays based on the book are still popular theatre pieces all 
around the world. 

It is not my purpose, however, to talk about the literary 
classics. I don’t know what you can say about genius except: 
there it is. Shakespeare seems as much and as mysteriously 
a phenomenon of nature as is the Atlantic Ocean. Before such 
truly great writers as Homer, and Dante, and Cervantes we 
simply take off out hats and stand in awe. We may even buy 
their books—sometimes even after we have finished the re- 
quired courses in literature. And I suppose we may even read 
them, too, or parts of them—though I'm sure there is merit 
in Dr. Samuel Johnson's definition of a classic as “a book 
everyone wants to have read but no-one wants to read.” There 
may even be some merit in Mark Twain's scandalous remark 
that “The way to start a good library is to leave Jane Austen 
out.” I don’t want to get involved in any literary wars and | 
don’t mean to talk tonight about either the fashions or the 
fundamentals of literary taste. 


I 


What I do wish is to present a point of view about a far 
more commonplace but perhaps even more intriguing subject 
—the vast amount of writing done by the vast number of 
uninspired but industrious writers whom we might term the 
Genus Scribblerus. There are no doubt a great many reasons 
why so many people busy themselves in writing books and 
articles; but I shall discuss just three of them: to earn money, 
to attract attention, and to satisfy the general human tendency 
to do a job—some job, whatever job they seem fitted for—to 
the best of their ability. 

My theme is that writers are people, neither more nor less: 
queer, of course, but only because people are queer; and 
normal—within that very broad and various range of behavior 
to which we tolerantly and defensively give the name of nor- 
mality. The reasons that motivate those of us who write are 
really no different from the motivations of grocers, and doctors, 
and ministers, and diplomats, and plumbers, and the more 
conscientious sort of pick-pockets: to earn a living, to satisfy 
our perfectly normal human vanity, and to do a job that we 
feel ought somehow, by somebody, to be done. 

- When God created Adam and Eve, I can only speculate that 
the devil must have been hovering around and distracted His 
attention before He had time to invent the typewriter. It wasn’t 
long, though, before Moses began to occupy the long evenings 
during the forty-year march out of Egypt by scribbling down 
the history of the Jewish people; and the art of writing began 
to take on the mysterious sanction of religious respectability. 

As a matter of fact, back in Egypt, a thousand years or more 
before Moses, an Egyptian scribe named Ptah-Hotep wrote the 
first book that has been preserved, and the first beginning was 
made toward the establishment of those lively tombs that house 
tomes, which we call libraries. Ptah-Hotep was a Councillor 
who made his living by giving advice, and he wrote his book 
to earn a bit of honey to make his unleavened bread more 
palatable. But his book kept his memory alive and also en- 
shrined a message worthy of five thousand years of meditation. 
So, in reality, he accomplished every one of the three purposes 
no writer can bring himself to forget: to earn money, to earn 
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a reputation, and to earn the gratitude of his readers for sound 
sense soundly stated. 

Like a good many writers after his time, old Ptah-Hotep 
had a limited audience: in his case, just one reader—a twelve- 
year old Pharaoh, newly come to the throne. Hotep the Sage 
(or Professor Hotep, for that is what his title meant) was 
called upon to write a book of instructions for the fledgling 
Emperor. As is true of all good writing, he thought about what 
he had to say before he put pen to paper—or stylus to wax— 
and then he went straight to the point. 

“On the appointed days,” he wrote (or at least this is a 
reasonable modern paraphrase of his message), “your subjects 
will assemble before you to present petitions. Don’t sit upon 
your golden throne and have them crawl up the steps to lay 
their petitions at your feet; instead, get down from your throne 
and stand among them, and take the petitions from their 
hands. Then ask them about their families and their work 
and show them you are interested in what they have to say. No 
ruler ever has power enough to give his people everything 
they want; the art of good leadership is to make them content 
with what they can have. And what people really want most 
of all is not higher wages, and shorter hours, and better work- 
ing conditions; what they really want is to be treated with 
dignity and consideration as human beings.” 

This is the substance of the book written by Hotep the 
Wise; and though umpteen million books have been published 
since his day, it is doubtful if any one of them has demon- 
strated any greater insight into the realities of human nature. 
It was a good beginning for the long procession of writers, 
who are sometimes considered wise, and sometimes foolish— 
but who generally, and I think wrongly, are considered to be 
a class set apart from their fellows. 

Hotep had a job to do and he soberly and sensibly settled 
down and did it. In this assemblage, a large proportion of us 
are in or close to the field of teaching and scholarship—which 
means we belong to a profession in which it is said that we 
must “publish or perish.” That is to say, we have deliberately 
(however brashly) identified ourselves as that body of in- 
dividuals who devote our lives to the enlightenment of our 
associates. Our advancement, or, in other words, our economic 
and social welfare, is defined in terms of how well we fulfill 
the demands of our vocation. 

One man teaches a hundred or five hundred students who 
sit before him in lecture halls; another, in addition to this 
daily chore, also publishes lectures which may be read by 
additional thousands or scores of thousands of other potential 
learners. The mysterious entity known as “administration” de- 
cides that the second group, the writers, are more fully per- 
forming the function of their common vocation. Accordingly, 
the writers by and large are rewarded with higher rank and 
larger salary. The reasoning is that they are teaching on a 
larger scale, to a vastly enlarged number of students. It is not 
that “administration” prefers writers as a class to teachers as 
a class. It is, rather, that the rewards are enhanced for those 
who teach many, rather than just a few. 


II 


Let us broaden our inquiry and look at writers as a voca- 
tional group, whether or not they have sought economic 
security and social respectability by anchoring themselves in the 
safe haven of a college campus 

Of the three reasons for writing which we have chosen to 
explore, the first is to earn money. Dr. Samuel Johnson, who 
risked his livelihood wholly in the callous hands of book- 
sellers, said flatly: “Any man is a blockhead who writes except 
for money.” If this is true, we must conclude there is no smaller 
proportion of blockheads in the writing profession than among 
the public at large. For of all the money-earning professions 
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we know anything about, writing is probably the most pre- 
carious and, on the average, the least remunerative. It is a 
subject on which we can be reasonably precise and at least 
partly statistical. 

In the United States, in a typical year, some ten thousand 
new books are published, exclusive of the large number of 
reprints. Of these, perhaps one in ten will sell more than the 
five to ten thousand copies needed to recover the costs of 
production and initial promotion—in other words, to become 
potentially profitable as merchandise. The authors of the nine 
thousand that don’t sell above ten thousand copies may receive 
anything from nothing at all up to $1,000 or so: at a maxi- 
mum, say, perhaps Sc to 25c an hour for the time and talent 
devoted to their writing. 

Of the remaining thousand new publications, seven or eight 
hundred will attain reasonably respectable sales, probably 
spread over several years, amounting to some twenty or thirty 
thousand copies. This means their authors may, over a five 
or ten year span, receive a modest income perhaps amounting 
to from eight to twelve thousand dollars—which will be their 
total compensation for the year or more spent in the actual 
writing of their book, plus the many years spent in preparing 
to write it. This still leaves two or three hundred writers a 
year whose published volumes may earn royalties ranging 
from $25,000 to possibly half a million dollars. 

Writers, of course, are extreme individualists and have been 
very slow to take any remediable action to try to improve 
their economic situation. It is only seventy or eighty years ago 
that an international copyright law was first written into 
treaties—chiefly through the influence of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay and Mark Twain. The Gilbert and Sullivan operet- 
tas, for example, were first presented in New York from 
pirated editions, with no royalties paid to the authors. Even 
today the royalty system for books is far different and far 
less remunerative than it is for acting or for music. 

When a member of the British House of Commons recently 
introduced a bill providing that everytime a book is checked 
out of a library the author should receive a royalty of 2c, 
there was a general chuckle around the world at the ridiculous- 
ness of the idea. Authors, I must say, along with the general 
public, seemed to find the idea no better than amusing, if 
not actually dangerous. Yet whenever a radio station plays a 


musical recording, the musician or singer is paid a royalty;: 


and everytime a dramatic production is re-issued on television 
from video tape, the actors receive an additional salary. Writers 
alone are left without this kind of protection. 

Let us return, however, to consideration of the truly suc- 
cessful writers. Before becoming excited about the possibility 
of having one of our own books head the best seller lists or be 
purchased by a motion picture company, it is well to remem- 
ber that Ernest Hemingway, who is among the most highly 
paid of American writers, lives well but often in debt and 
always in economic uncertainty. Margaret Mitchell, whose Civil 
War opus, Gone With The Wind, was an enormous success, 
has complained that the sheer management of republication, 
translation, and movie rights of this book prevented her from 
doing any further writing. She, indubitably, was successful— 
but at the cost of ceasing to be a writer. On a far more modest 
scale, I can attest that after writing a number of textbooks 
that are in steady demand, revising them requires the time 
one would prefer to use in fresh writing. 

In other words, two points emerge from our brief view of 
really successful authorship: first, that the financial returns are 
far less than they appear to be; and second, that success in 
itself tends to get in the way of the continuing practice of the 
author's chosen vocation. But let us pursue a bit further this 
topic of financial returns for successful writers. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, one of the best of all American 
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writers, had to earn his living in government service. A writer 
as widely popular as Mark Twain couldn’t make his living 
with his pen (partly, it is true, because he lost so much money 
in poor investments) and had to pay off his debts by taking 
to the lecture platform. Charles Dickens, another writer of 
phenomenal appeal, earned more in two lecture seasons in the 
United States than from all his book royalties. Ogden Nash, 
the best-selling poet of our generation, also has to earn his 
living by lecturing. Robert Frost supplements the royalties 
from his books by teaching and farming. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, whom many consider the best American poet of 
the century, was fifty before he earned more than $55 or so a 
year from his writing. 

Of course there are exceptions—such as Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs (whose books have sold more than 25 million copies), 
and Gene Stratton Porter (whose 19 books brought her more 
than two million dollars), and Lloyd C. Douglas, and Norman 
Vincent Peale, and Dr. Kinsey. But remember, these are the 
very cream of the top level of the ultra-successful writers. 
There are few indeed, even among those who succeed in 
getting published—and even among those who publish often 
and whose names are widely known and admired—who can 
even begin to make a living from their books. 

But it is mot representative to judge any profession solely 
by its most successful practitioners. We should measure it 
also by the average—nor should we neglect the lower fringes. 
Every profession has its failures; but I know of no other in 
which the percentage of failure is so astonishingly high. 

It has been conservatively estimated that in the United 
States at least one hundred thousand books are written every 
year—besides a vast number of others that are started but 
never completed. This is ten times as many as get published, 
and almost ninety-nine times as many as make a decent living 
for their authors. 

A magazine such as the Saturday Evening Post receives an 
average of three thousand unsolicited manuscripts every week 
—out of which it purchases no more than two or three (for 
almost all its articles and stories are written on consignment). 
The Atlantic Monthly has reported that it receives some six 
hundred articles a month, out of which torrent of hopeful 
scribbling it may salvage one or two or three worthy of pub- 
lication. Little, Brown, and Company gets two or three thou- 
sand book-length novels submitted in its annual contest, from 
which only one wins a modest prize and only three or four ever 
get published. We hear a great deal about how voraciously 
the television programming consumes scripts and how badly 
new TV writers are needed; yet in the most recent Hall of 
Fame drama contest, over 3,500 entries were received—one 
of which, “The Joke and the Valley,” written by a young 
Speech Instructor at the University of Wisconsin, was pro- 
duced. Every book company, every magazine, and every liter- 
ary agent could add to these doleful statistics. If writing is a 
business, it seems obviously to be one of the most inefficient 
businesses the muddled mind of man ever conceived. 


Il 


Experience is supposed to be a good teacher; and we might 
assume that the kind of experience I have reviewed, repeated 
year after year, would convince even the most dreamy-eyed op- 
timists that the profession of writing is not for them. It is time, 
however, to remind ourselves that the estimable Dr. Samuel 
Johnson was not wholly correct. People do not write for money, 
at least not for money alone. 

Other motives must bulk far larger. If it were not so, 
writers would have become as scarce as sooth-sayers and rain- 
makers; whereas, they are actually so numerous that in any 
literate community we couldn't possibly assemble an audience 
of this size without having a dozen or so of them scattered 
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around in the room. I must ask them to bear with me while 
I take a further look at the reasons why we who write stay 
with our typewriters. 

Vanity, egotism, the sheer desire to attract attention, was 
cited a few minutes ago as another reason why so much profit- 
less writing is undertaken. Whether or not this motive is un- 
worthy is a moot question everyone will have to answer for 
himself. At least it is a motive not confined to the writing 
class. 

Personality and time are probably the two most precious 
commodities of which human beings are possessed. The urge 
to imprint our personalities upon time, so that we may do 
somewhat more than “play our fleeting hour upon the stage,” 
is a driving force behind the universal religious sentiment 
and a powerful influence in the procreation and rearing of 
children. “All flesh is grass, which today is, and tomorrow is 
cast into the furnace,’ the prophet tells us—and we are 
painfully aware of its truth. But this doesn’t mean we yield 
gracefully to the inevitable. 

We all strive to perpetuate ourselves—by believing in im- 
mortality, by nurturing children and grandchildren, by planting 
trees and erecting stone monuments, and by having our names 
inscribed on buildings or on permanent loan and scholarship 
funds. That is, some of us do. Others write articles, poems, or 
books. 

I am convinced that everyone who writes has a yearning 
and wistful hope, sometimes conscious and sometimes obscure, 
that through his writing his personality will extend outward 
to a larger sphere and will perhaps to some degree be per- 
petuated, if only on the dusty shelves of seldom-visited stacks 
in the library. What writer can deny the thrill that comes to 
him when he sees copies of his books displayed in shop win- 
dows or reviewed and advertised in the newspapers? What 
writer does not feel successful when he gets a scattering of 
letters about his work from Africa, and India, Australia and 
South America? Being known, however vaguely, by many 
people is one way to more largely live. 

So definitely is vanity recognized as a major motive for 
writing that a whole profession of “vanity publishing” is sup- 
ported by it. There are dozens of publishers—printers would 
be a better term for them—who make their living by “pub- 
lishing” books at their authors’ expense: a form of publication 
that normally results in the printing of two or three thousand 
unsold and unsalable volumes. 

When such a printing establishment is given the name of 
a University Press, we all pay homage to it and to its autorial 
clients. When it is tucked away on the side street of a large 
city and is known only by the colorful brochures with which it 
seeks manuscripts, and checks, from gullible unpublished 
writers, we charitably turn our eyes away and pretend not to 
notice. And it is wise to do just this; otherwise the eager-eyed 
writers are very likely to beseech us to buy a copy, or several 
copies to use as gifts, in order to help them recover their costs. 

It would be a mistake, however, to look too doubrfully even 
on publication with, rather than for, pay. At least a few very 
good books have found their way to fame by this devious 
route. You may recall the boast of Henry David Thoreau that 
his library contained several hundred books—all of them unsold 
copies of his privately printed Walden Pond. During its first 
several years, as I recall, it sold no more than half a dozen 
copies; yet it survived to become a world classic. On a 
humbler plane, Zane Grey peddled his first book, Betty Zane, 
to no less than fifteen publishers, each of whom considered 
it an unreliable financial risk. Eventually he paid for its publi- 
cation himself. Of course he had the satisfaction of seeing it 
sell well, so that publishers bid against one another for his later 
books and he himself became the prince of Western story 
writers. 
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Initial failure is very likely to be the lot of the neophyte 
in any profession—and writing is no exception. Authorship 
is a skill which, like any other, must be developed by practice. 
It would be strange indeed if its beginnings were often suc- 
cessful. Fanny Hurst started her career as a short story writer 
by writing a short story every week for eighty-four successive 
weeks, and by sending each one as it was completed to the 
Saturday Evening Post. For eighty-three weeks, more than a 
year and a half, each week the postman brought back her 
manuscript with a rejection slip. Then the eighty-fourth story 
was accepted and her highly remunerative career was launched. 
Many writers have had quite similar experiences. 

John Galsworthy, the outstanding novelist, short story 
writer, and dramatist, was educated for the law. Then he fell in 
love with a girl who wanted to marry an author. He took pas- 
sage around the world on slow boats, to provide an opportunity 
for practicing this craft, and eventually ended up on a sailing 
vessel captained by a Polish gentleman named Joseph Conrad. 
Day after day Galsworthy confined himself to his cabin, 
scribbling furiously. Day after day Conrad read what he had 
written, shook his head, and the manuscripts were pitched 
overboard. But by the end of the voyage, Galsworthy had 
learned how to write. The story had a happy ending; he won 
the girl and was launched into one of the greatest of con- 
temporary writing careers. 

“Vanity of vanities,” wrote the author of Ecclesiastes, “all 
is vanity.” Then he added, “Of making many books there is no 
end.” Nevertheless, he wrote his own book; and for all we 
know he may have written a great many others that failed 
to survive. 

I don't know of any more heart-rending experience a writer 
can have than visiting second-hand bookstores and seeing 
hundreds of thousands of more or less worthless books gather- 
ing dust on the shelves. Yet there is a sort of masochistic 
satisfaction in looking at the fleshless bone of unsuccessful 
competitors. For the hopelessly incurable writer, even this kind 
of experience will send him scurrying back to his typewriter 
to work on some suddenly revivified idea that he thinks or 
hopes may be developed into something better than he has 
done before. “It’s in me, and by God it’s going to come out,” 
was the comment made by Richard Brinsley Sheridan after 
his first miserable failure as a parliamentary orator; and it is 
precisely this spirit that keeps the really determined writer 
going back, day after day, to his desk. 


IV 

Now, of the two motives for writing that we have discussed, 
the first one, the expectation of earning money, was seen to be 
about as unsubstantial as the hope of hitting the jackpot at 
Las Vegas. And the second, vanity—however universal this 
motive may be in every walk of life—is not a reason many 
writers would boast about, or perhaps even admit. But there 
is a third motive that no doubt plays a larger role than either 
of the first two. This is the hope that what we write may 
perhaps prove of some value to its readers— intellectually, 
spiritually, esthetically, practically, or as sheer recreation. Most 
writers have to console themselves in the midst of their 
drudgery with the thought that they have something to say. 
Somehow they hope to bring their readers out of their 
non-sense into the writer's sense. In other words, writers as a 
class are endowed with a little more than the average amount 
of missionary zeal. 

Matthew Arnold, you will recall, said that writers are people 
who see life steadily and see it whole—good writers, of course 
he meant. But we are concerned not with the definition of 
literary genius but with explaining the itch that afflicts the 
typing fingers of multitudes of persistent scribblers. In general, 
the usefulness they hope to achieve may be either one of two 
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kinds: either the classical ideal of stating some old truth better 
than it was said before, or the romantic hope of really saying 
something new. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, while he was putting together his 
sketches of the Lives of the English Poets, opined that “A man 
who merely makes a book out of books may be useful, though 
he cannot be great.” In academic circles we are accustomed 
to the idea that copying from one book is plagiarism but 
copying from many is scholarship. I can speak freely and con- 
fidently on this theme because I am now engaged in making 
a book out of books—that is, in writing a history of American 
public address: not because I have greater knowledge or truer 
insights than others in the same field, but because the job 
very much needs to be done and I think I have found a 
way of doing it. Often this is the greatest contribution a writer 
can make to a book of knowledge (as contrasted with a book 
of power )—namely, that he sees how to organize, or patternize, 
or synthesize the material so that it can be welded into usable 
and suggestive form. If there is any creation involved, it is 
the creation of form. When even this is lacking, there is 
still a need to rewrite old messages from time to time in the 
currently fashionable jargon. 

Every generation and every group within society has its 
own style—its own way of looking at reality. What has been 
said in a style foreign to their own is abhorrent to them and 
must be freshly rephrased before they can accept it. For ex- 
ample, the fact that we should work hard for our own and 
society's welfare is a truism as old as Homer and Moses and 
Ptah-Hotep. But when we read how this ageless message was 
phrased a hundred years ago by the American moralist Samuel 
Smiles, in his book entitled Self-Help, we find his McGuffey- 
reader style of moralizing hilarious or ridiculous. Fifty years 
later Horatio Alger and Elbert Hubbard put this same message 
into the confident get-rich-quick narratives that fit the temper 
of the pre-World War I generation. Then came Dale Carnegie 
and Norman Vincent Peale to rework the same old idea with a 
slick Madison Avenue surface gloss. 

This hunt through the centuries to find the same idea 
retailored to fit changing styles is a fascinating literary game; 
but chronology is not the only framework within which it 
can be played. As we have said, it is not only every generation 
but also every social group thdt has its own peculiar style. 
There must be a writer or writers for every significant theme 
for every different kind of audience. 

The sophisticated among us need and appreciate the same 
message of individualized social responsibility, but they re- 
quire an overtone of knowing cynicism, as in the essays of 
Henry L. Mencken, the commentaries of Max Lerner, or the 
humor of James Thurber—or perhaps in the self-conscious 
rhetoric of Existentialism. The writer knows that the message 
—the folk wisdom which he makes his own—is needed, and he 
knows that the way it was said yesterday makes it at least 
partially unacceptable today. So he converts his study into a 
pulpit and sets forth in his own way to reform mankind. 

An intriguing example of this motive at work is supplied 
by a Congregational Minister in Kansas, named Charles M. 
Sheldon. In 1894 he published in serial form in a denomina- 
tional magazine called Advance a series of lectures under the 
title, In His Steps—subtitled, “What Would Jesus Do?” For 
this series he received a total of $75. The series ran for three 
years and when it was completed, the Advance Publishing 
Company issued it in book form. It began to sell like wildfire, 
and soon seven other publishers also issued editions of it, 
using the text from the magazine articles, which had not been 
copyrighted. Within a few years it had sold some eight million 
copies in the United States, ten million in Great Britain—and, 
world-wide, over twenty-two millions. Just this month an- 
other paper-back reprint has been published. With the single 
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exception of the Bible, it is probably the most widely sold 
book in English—and $75 is the total its author ever received 
for it. But at least he had the satisfaction of knowing his 
message was widely read. 

Surely a great deal of the writing that is done—in scholarly 
journals, in popular magazines, in newspapers, and in books— 
is motivated chiefly by the wistful conviction of the writers 
that they know something, or see something in a special way, 
that will be useful to some segment of mankind. Of course 
this feeling smacks at least mildly of egotism; and of course, 
too, the authors no doubt hope that the usefulness of their 
work will result in sufficient sales to bring in a profit. But 
the sheer delight in doing a job that ought to be done is al- 
ways one of the reasons why persistent writers keep on with 
their chores. y 


Now I have tried to explain so far as time permits the 
principal reasons why the Genus Scribblerus exists—why writ- 
ers keep on writing. In the next few minutes I should like 


“to glance hastily at two related questions: what kind of people 


write, and how do they do it? 

As I have already been insisting, in my opinion, writers (I 
am not talking, remember, about literary geniuses), the ordi- 
nary, bread-and-butter kind of writers—and this includes most 
of them—are just like everyone else. I know this is not a 
common opinion. Most people seem to feel that writers are 
special, for better or for worse. A poet in history, we all 
agree, is divine—but a poet in the next room is a joke. A 
writer who lives at a distance of a thousand miles or a hundred 
years is a man of distinction; but a writer in our midst. . . 
well, that is different 

How different? So far as I can see, there are a variety of 
reactions. Some seem to think the close-at-hand author is a 
rather empty-headed victim of verbomania—always rushing 
into print, just as some people are always rushing into talk: 
too busy expressing himself to ever have time to really think 
deeply about what he is saying. Others seem to feel he must 
have been born with some sort of special gift of self-expression. 
Without trying to be secretive about it, they make occasion now 
and again to tell him they have ideas every bit as good as his: 
“But, you know, I’m not a writer, as you are.” Sometimes they 
go a step further and hint gently that while he is gushing 
forth his ideas onto paper, they are nurturing theirs, and 
testing them, and making sure they are really sound. 

Of course no one, not even themselves, really know what 
kind of ideas they do have—not until they are set down on 
paper, or given some other objective form, so they can be 
candidly and objectively examined. We all have the experience 
of pleasant reminiscence, in which it seems to us that our 
minds are abuzz with creative activity—but when someone 
offers us a penny for our thoughts it is remarkable how fuzzily 
they seem to break apart. 

My own very limited and perhaps unrepresentative experi- 
ence is that when I am “just thinking,” or “just reading,” it 
is unlikely that my thinking develops into any very clear or 
definitive patterns. At such times I play with facts and ideas 
like a kitten playing with a ball of yarn. The process is fun and 
stimulating, but nothing but tangles results from it. 

To cite a personal example, for twenty years or so I read 
rather widely and discursively in Oriental philosophy. Finally, 
two or three years ago I told myself I owed a debt to my 
profession—to unscramble what I had been reading and to 
do a job that had not yet been done—to trace the rhetorical 
implications of the Oriental religio-philosophical writings. 
Well, it proved to be amazingly hard going. What I thought 
I knew, I discovered I only half-knew. Finally I have com- 
pleted, and published, one article on Confucian chetoric and 
another on the rhetoric of Taoism. For something like eighteen 
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months I have been trying to unravel the rhetorical implica- 
tions of Buddhism, and am still a long way from success. 
So long as I remained merely a student of Oriental thought, I 
was able to deceive myself into thinkng I understood it. But 
the typewriter and a ream of white paper can be terribly 
tyrannical. There is a great gulf, apparently, between thinking 
one knows and being able to spell it out. 

Finally, I should like to add just a few words about how 
writers go about their business. In my observation, they 
learn their trade just as people learn any trade—by studying 
the craft, by taking it seriously, and by keeping everlastingly 
at it. While other people occasionally think about writing, they 
do it. Let me offer just a few examples. 

Legions of people seem to feel that writing is a matter 
of inspiration. “I would write, too,’ they explain, “if only 
I had time.” Or, “I would write if only I could be free to do 
it when the mood is right—but my other work is always inter- 
fering.” I try to agree with them, for I don’t think writing 
clear and sensible prose is any more difficult than talking 
sensibly; but I have been reluctantly forced to be quite 
suspicious of this frame of mind. Those who can write ap- 
parently do; and those who don’t apparently can’t. Inspiration, 
at least, surely has little or nothing to do with it. 

For many years I have made a cursory search of literary 
history, finding all the examples I could of inspirational writ- 
ing. There are a few instances. Julia Ward Howe wrote “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” in a burst of inspiration. 
Frances Scott Key was moved to write the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” during the night he spent on a British battleship 
while it shelled Fort Henry in Baltimore Harbor. Lord Byron, 
when he was sixteen years old, published a volume of poetry 
which was savagely attacked in the Edinburgh Review. When 
Byron read the review, he shut himself up all night long in 
his study with a bottle of wine and a ream of paper. In the 
morning he emerged with his white-hot satiric poem on 
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“British Bards and Scotch Reviewers”"—a poem still worth 
reading. 

But these are exceptions, and there are mighty few of them 
to be found. Real writers work hard at their job, just as 
systematically and with as little regard for inspiration as do 
carpenters or chemists. Sinclair Lewis is a fairly typical speci- 
men of the writer at work. He rented an office and spent five 
hours a day in it—writing, not waiting for the Muse to strike. 
He made it a practice to enter his office, put a sheet of paper 
in the typewriter, and start writing. Of course he had to throw 
a good many sheets away—but he forced his mind into con- 
centrated activity, and he got his writing done. 

Jack London wrote 2,000 words a day, day after day, week 
after week, month after month. I have an enormous admiration 
for his tenacity and productivity. Two thousand words may not 
seem like a lot; I myself, on occasion, have written as many 
as six or seven thousand at one long sitting. But the real 
secret is continuity and regularity. The real secret is to regard 
writing as a job to be done, and to settle down to doing it, 
without ever stopping to inquire whether the mood, or the 
conditions, or the time is right. 

Examples of this sort could be multiplied en¢lessly—for 
this is truly the way in which writers do their job. Anthony 
Trollope was a postal inspector in England, who decided to 
write novels. He accomplished it by going into his study every 
evening after dinner and writing for two hours. If he finished 
a chapter halfway through his stint, he simply began another. 
Once he completed a novel when his work period was only 
half ended. Instead of stopping to celebrate, he pulled out 
another sheet of paper, wrote the title of his next novel at its 
top, and kept on with his work. His mother, incidentally, 
was fifty when she visited America and finding herself in need 
of money settled down to write a book on The Domestic 
Manners of the Americans. It was her first book; but when it 
turned out to be a huge success, she kept at her writing and 
produced some thirty books before her death. 

In Elmira I have visited the study of Mark Twain, where 
he completed Huckleberry Finn. It was hard work and he 
didn’t enjoy it; but as in all his writing, he simply stayed with 
it, day after day, regardless of how he felt. This, too, is the 
way Melville wrote Moby Dick—-and no doubt it is the way 
Shakespeare wrote his plays. To cite my own experience at 
this point is truly a descent from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
But I can only testify that sometimes I enjoy writing and 
sometimes it is like going to the dentist—but I do it anyway, 
regardless of feelings, and must say I don’t seem to notice 
that the quality is affected, for better or for worse, by the state 
of mind. Inspiration, in short, doesn’t seem to have anything 
to do with it. 

Well—who should write? In my opinion, those who want 
to. I am sure it is a skill that can be learned, and I am equally 
sure it is not a gift that is going to “come,” somehow, without 
a great deal of sustained labor. Whether the game is worth the 
candle everyone has to decide for himself. Of course, no one 
should write unless he really has something to say. But again 
in my opinion, anyone who lives has or can develop sound 
ideas of interest and value to others—if he learns to think 
candidly and clearly about what he knows. 

This is the sum of what I have been trying to say. Writers 
are people—queer, but only because everybody is a little odd, 
and normal—within that very broad range of behavior we 
agree to designate as normality. Writing is a hard discipline, 
a demanding task-master. It brings rewards, some financial and 
some in pure satisfaction. It also results in a great many dis- 
appointments. This is the price that has to be paid. The only 
question is whether one really wants to write <nough to be 
willing to pay the price. 
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